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Talbot stood still in dis- 

may, with an opened 
letter in her hand. Tom Talbot, 
scanning hastily a handful of 
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“I should say so! Tom, the 
Chamberlains are coming to see 
us!’’ 

Tom Talbot looked bewildered. 

“T thought you wanted them to,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We certainly gave them an urgent 
invitation last fall.’’ 

“*Yes, I know—but—dear me, I didn’t 
think they would be coming so soon. 
They were going abroad for a year, at 
least, and I thought we should be—we—’’ 

The sentence trailed off into indistinctness. 

‘*Should be—what ?’’ 

‘In better condition to—to entertain.’’ 

“Why, what’s the matter with our 
entertaining ?’’ asked Tom Talbot, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘We’ve a guest-room furnished, 
and the baby’s got past crying at night. 

It’s magnificent weather, and we are sup- 
plied with fresh garden stuff. What more 
could we ask? When are they coming ?’’ 

‘* Next week,”’ said Mrs. Talbot. 

She sat down on the top step of the 
little piazza, with the letter in her lap, 
and fell to rereading it with eyes which 
showed serious trouble in their usually 
sunny depths. Tom Talbot studied her 
keenly as he stood on the bottom step, 
waiting for his car. It was the usual 
early morning hour of starting for town 
and the bank where he was head book- 
keeper. 

“If we didn’t mean the invitation,’’ said 
he, quietly, ‘‘ we shouldn’t have given it. 

We were very hearty with them. Just 
what you mean by falling ill over the 
notice that — 

“OQ Tom,” cried Mrs. Talbot, softly, 
‘‘they are very, very wealthy, as you 
know, and are used to being entertained 
in a style—well —’’ She thrust out her 
hands and let them fall apart with an 
expressive gesture which finished her sen- 
tence for her. ‘‘ And you know we—we— 
are really only half-furnished yet. There 
are so many things we need badly, but 
have been waiting to get till we —’’ 

‘*Till we could afford it—yes.’’ 

‘*We have only four chairs in the living- 
room.’’ 

‘*That’s all we need to entertain the 
Chamberlains—one apiece for each of us.’’ 

“*We’ve no bread-and-butter plates — 

‘Lots of bread and butter, though. . I’d 
hate to have the china without the food.’’ 

Mrs. Talbot looked hopelessly at him. 

“TI know it’s impossible to make you 
understand,’’ she said, slowly. 

“I’m afraid it is,’’ said he. ‘‘There 
comes my car. Cheer up, little girl. They’re 
coming to see us, not our house. I think it’s 
the best house in the world. Give them some- 
thing good to eat and don’t put on any frills, 
and they’ll have a good time. They can’t help 
it, with you for hostess.’’ 

He took off his hat and kissed her. Then 
he ran down the walk and caught his car, 
turning on the step to wave his hand to the 
graceful figure in blue on the small piazza of 
the ‘‘best house in the world.’’ There could 
be no question that he thought just that of the 
little house where he and Dolly had lived three 
happy years. 

Mrs. Talbot went slowly indoors to make a tour 
of the rooms, surveying them with critical eyes. 

‘*“They are all very well as far as they go,’’ 
she admitted to herself. ‘‘Everything we have 
bought has been in good taste and of good 
quality. But so many things are lacking. 
Now this room’’—she stood in the middle of 
the living-room—‘‘it ought to have a davenport 
and two or three more real lounging-chairs. 
Oh, if Tom could see the Chamberlains’ summer 
home—just their summer home—as I have!’’ 

Presently she went up-stairs to her guest- 
room. It was a dainty place, all white, with 
« touch of yellow here and there, and a delicate 
paper on the wall which carried out the color- 
scheme and made the place seem all sunshine. 

“It is pretty,’’ she admitted, ‘‘and the sheets 
and towels are fine enough for anybody in the 

world. That’s the principal thing, of course. 

'f I only had nice silver for the Gressing- table, 

stead of the little white set — 

After dinner that night, when the baby had 
tone to bed, Mrs. Tom came down to her 
husband on the piazza. 

“Tom,” she said, presently, when the usual 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN. 


“IF WE DIDN'T MEAN THE INVITATION ... 


chat concerning the happenings of the day was 
over, ‘‘should you think I—we—might spend 
just a little money in getting a few of the things 
we need—now ?”’ 

‘*What sort of things??? Tom had stretched 
himself comfortably in the hammock. 

*‘T can hardly tell you,’’ said Mrs. Talbot, 
studying the toe of her slipper. ‘‘The window- 
curtains in the dining-room are used up, they 
have been washed so often. Then we do need 
a rug in the bath-room—not an expensive one, 
but something appropriate in green and white, 
like the room. We haven’t a chop-dish —’’ 

‘* A chop-dish?’’ said Tom Talbot, in a 
puzzled tone. 

““A dish to serve chops on—a large round 
one. Why, you know what I mean. We have 
to serve ours on an ordinary long platter, and 
of course that’s not proper.’’ 

“IT thought I had noticed a strange flavor 
about our chops,’’ observed Tom, musingly. 
‘‘Now I understand it. 
an oval platter.’’ 


“Oh, I know you don’t care for those little | 
points of propriety,’’ said Mrs. Talbot, with | 


some impatience, ‘‘but I do, and—they are 
little things guests notice. ’’ 

‘*You have concealed your real feeling on 
the subject very skilfully all this time,’’ said 
Tom, gravely. ‘‘I never knew before that you 
were suffering for a chop-dish.’’ 

Mrs. Talbot walked over to the end of the 
piazza, picked a white June rose and came 
back, holding it at her lips. 

“‘Get the rug and the curtains and the chop- 
dish, by all means,’’ said Tom, rolling over in 
the hammock to get at his pocket. ‘‘How 
much shall you need ?’’ 


But Mrs. Talbot hesitated, fussed with a 
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WE SHOULDN'T HAVE GIVEN IT.” 


vine, and made a number of somewhat unneces- 


sary movements, while her husband watched | 


her curiously. Finally she came and sat down 
by him again, and thrust her small hand into 
his big one. The big hand closed instantly over 
the small one and held it firmly. 

‘*Tom,’”’ said his wife, “‘do you think you 
could let me have three hundred dollars to 
spend on the house—in really necessary ways ?”’ 

She raised a pair of long-lashed blue eyes to 
meet Tom’s keen gray ones. He studied her a 
minute in silence. Then he said slowly: 

“‘T hadn’t realized that we needed quite so 
much to make us presentable. 
dollars isn’t—just in my pocket at the moment, 
dear. 
due next month, and I’ve been figuring on 
that. I think I can see where it’s coming from ; 
but to hand you over three hundred — 


**You know you expect it from that man | 


Ellicott who owes you,’’ suggested Mrs. Talbot, 
with a little hesitation. 
straight in the hammock. 

“Yes, but I don’t spend that until I get it,’’ 
he said, with decision. ‘*You know we agreed 


to wait until we had the money in hand before | 
We mustn’t deviate from | 


we spent it—always. 
that rule. That’s just where hundreds of young 
couples like us go to shipwreck. And surely, 
Dolly, surely we can entertain the Chamber- 
lains with what we have, and not be ashamed. 
You needn’t worry about their thinking the 
less of us for living within our means.’’ 

He spoke in the most affectionate of tones, 
but she turned away with a slight show of 
petulance quite unlike her, and said: 

“There are some things refined people are 
supposed to have, even if they are living within 
their means. We have very few of them. As 
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Three hundred | 


There’s a lump of insurance coming | 


Her husband sat up | 


for the dining-room table and 
chairs—you know very well that 
when we got them we said they 
were only a makeshift till we 
could get the really good ones 
we wanted. I would rather go 
without new clothes for a year 
than have the Chamberlains see 
that dining-room furniture. It’s 
simply horrible.’’ 

} She got up and walked away 

into the house. Tom Talbot did 

not lie down in the hammock 

again when she had gone. He 
marched down the steps into the little 
garden, and began to pace up and down 
there, his hands in his pockets and his 
eyes on the ground. 

They often took that promenade in the 
garden on summer evenings. Mrs. ‘l'albot 
saw him, and longed to go out to him as 
usual. Presently the dear old custom got 
the better of her momentary pique, and she 
ran down-stairs and out to Tom, lifting her 
pretty skirts daintily and smiling at him as 
she met his eyes. That smile was too much 
for Tom, and when she came up to him, 
slipped her hand into its old place on his 
arm, and said, quite in her own pleasant 
voice, ‘*The lilies are coming on beauti- 
fully, aren’t they, Tom ?’’ he melted. 

**The lilies are all right,’’ he answered, 
looking down at her affectionately, and 
pressing her hand within his arm. ‘‘See 
here, Dolly, I’ve been thinking your prop- 
osition over. I remember what we said 
about the cheap set we got for the dining- 
room—that we’d soon replace it. 1’d for- 
gotten it. You see, you serve me such fine 
breakfasts and dinners on that cheap table 
—covered with that handsome linen of 
yours—that I never think whether it’s 
pine or mahogany underneath. But of 
course you care, and I don’t blame you. 
I’m not sure that I can give you the full 
three hundred, but I’ll do the best I can. 
You deserve it; you deserve far better 
than I can ever give you,’’ he added, with 
a hint of a sigh. 

But she laughed at that, told him that if 
she had a mahogany dining -table and 
chairs of a fine old colonial pattern, she 
would want nothing else in the world 
except himself and his baby son. And he 
laughed and reminded her of the bath- 
room rug and the chop-dish, and she 
declared gaily that she would get along 
without the new curtains in the dining- 
room, because she was quite sure she 
could make the old ones stand one more 
laundering. 

She did not get along with the old ones, 
however. When the beautiful new furni- 
ture was in place, the curtains looked only 
fit for a much less pretentious spot. Dolly 
had meant to give Tom back a part of the 
generous sum he had put in her hands, 
just to show him that she could deny her- 
self to please him. But it was impossible 

| to resist the curtains which were shown her at 
the outfitters’. The chop-dish and the rug 
| were purchased also. 
When Dolly owned to Tom that she had used 
all the money, adding impressively, ‘‘ But not 
for one thing we didn’t really need, Tom, dear,’’ 
he had not a word of reproof for her. 
| When his tailor said gravely to him the next 

day that he certainly could not expect that last 
| year’s summer suit to be made presentable 
jagain, Tom Talbot answered cheerily that it 
| was quite good enough for work behind the 
| railings of a bank, and went his way with a 
warm thought of Dolly and her delight over 
| the mahogany. 

Dolly spent a busy week. So did Tom, for 
when he came home each night there was 
| always something for him to do. There was 
| not a picture on the walls the position of which 
Dolly did not change; and the furniture had to 
| be tried and studied in all possible arrange- 
| ments. 

Tom was a “‘handy man’’ with tools, and he 
| was given innumerable small jobs to do about 
the house. 

**T tell you we’re putting our best foot for- 
ward,’’ remarked Tom, laying down his saw 
|and mopping his forehead one sultry July 
| evening. **IT trust the impending guests will 
|never know what a sweeping revolution has 
| taken place just prior to their arrival. We 
ought to have had more warning of their 
coming; then we could have put a new roof on 
the house. I’m horribly afraid I’ll not get 
sufficiently used to the new order of things. I 
| Shall be caught standing my umbrella in the 
| old place behind the door, instead of in the 
| new cubby-hole under the stairs. I shall forget 
and hand your plate across the table, instead 
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cf waiting for the maid to come and take it 
from me.’’ 

‘*Never mind, Tom,”’ said his wife, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘It only proves that we should keep 
up the small observances of table etiquette, even 
when there are only two of us. We get out 
of the habit of what has always been natural. 
Now 1| love a bit of ceremony.’’ 

‘*You wouldn’t if you got your luncheon at 
a quick-lunch counter every day. There! Is 
that job done, and may I betake myself to the 
hammock for a few minutes before I go to bed ? 
I’m confoundedly tired to-night.’’ 

“Oh, are you ?”’ said Mrs. Talbot, regretfully. 
‘*You know they are coming to-morrow, and I 
did want to recover the top of your desk. I 
have the stuff and the tacks. It’s looked so 
badly since the baby spilled the ink.’’ 

Tom recovered the desk, forcibly repressing 
certain caustic sentences which sprang to his 
lips. It took longer than was anticipated, as 
the smallest task of the sort always does. 

When it was done Tom Talbot went straight 
to bed. It had been an unusually busy and 
trying week at the bank, and the July weather 
was making him feel as it always did—like 
taking an endless vacation, instead of the short 
two weeks which would be his in August. 

Mrs. Talbot was astir early the next morning. 
The guests were to arrive in time for a late 
dinner that night, and the kitchen was to be 
the scene of busy preparation by mistress and 
maid all day. All through breakfast Dolly 
coached her husband in the line of action he 
was to take with the Chamberlains, until he 
finally rebelled. 

**Good heavens!’’ he exclaimed, as he rose 
from the table. ‘‘Do you think, Dolly, that 
I’ve neither sense nor training to help me out? 
I can’t afford to have them driven out here 
from town when the trolley-cars run past the 
door, and they won’t expect it. I'll meet them 
at the station and bring them out. And I’m 
not going to put on evening clothes unless I 
find Chamberlain has his with him; I’ve no 
idea he will think it necessary to bring them. 
He knows we live very simply in an unfashion- 
able suburb, and since they’re just off the 
Cliffords’ yacht, and on their way home, they 
won’t bring a lot of luggage with them. Mrs. 
Chamberlain will probably go up to her room 
and come down in the same clothes she arrived 
in—with a fresh blouse and her face and hands 
washed. And you, in that frilly frock you 
showed me last night, will feet you’ve dressed 
up too much for guests that are travel- 
lers, and only stopping off forty-eight 
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as he went up the steps. Evidently the tele- 
gram had not contained disconcerting news. 

Dolly read it, standing on the lowest step: 

Have been suddenly summoned home on account 
of illness in family. Very sorry to miss our 
much-anticipated visit with you, but shall hope to 
see you at our home when we return from Germany 
in the spring. 

‘*Then they are not coming at all!’’ cried 
Dolly, looking up with a bewildered expression 
at Tom. He had thrown himself into the 
hammock, and was wiping a moist and dusty 
face with his handkerchief. 

‘No, they’re not coming at all,’’ said he. 

Dolly slowly ascended the steps, her eyes 
fastened upon the telegram. ‘Tom was regard- 
ing her with a tenderly amused expression 
which it was a pity she did not see. But she 
walked straight past him into the house and 
out to the kitchen. Presently she returned. 

‘*Tom,”’ said Dolly, ‘‘ please come to dinner.’’ 

She served him with the elaborate repast 
which had been intended for the guests, and 
she said not another word about the whole 
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” I DO not expect to secure a prodigy, 
neither do I want an irreclaimable 
dunce. I want an office boy who can 
remember the name of the firm he works for 
and can make a round trip of two blocks under 
an hour.’’ 

This was what President MacDonald of the 
MacDonald Company had said to his manager 
after many trials of many boys had ‘‘ worn his 
temper thin,’’ as he described it. Mr. Bradford 
had replied that he had in view a mean between 
the two extremes which he hoped would fill the 
specifications. 

‘If you think you can strike the happy 
medium, by all means try,’’ said Mr. MacDon- 
ald, ‘‘but I anticipate no such good fortune.’’ 

When the ‘‘medium’’ arrived and proved to 
be not a boy, but a girl, the whole office force 
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took an interest. Perhaps it was not unnatural 


affair until dinner was over and the two were 
out upon the porch again in the gathering 
dusk. 

‘*Ah, this is comfort!’’ sighed Tom Talbot, 
stretching himself once more in the hammock. 

“Tom,”’ said his wife, very gently, “the 
dining-room furniture is going back in the 
morning. We can’t possibly afford it yet, and 
we won’t have it till we can.’’ 

‘*No, no!’’ cried Tom, sitting up. ‘‘No, no, 
Dolly! It mustn’t go back. You think so 
much of it, and I—I like it myself.’’ 

‘*It is going back,’’ said Dolly, with decision, 
“and you are going to the Adirondacks, while 
I take the baby to Uncle Jed’s farm.’’ 

“Oh, no, no!” protested Tom, again; but 
he was silenced by Dolly’s hand over his lips, 
and Dolly’s.voiée murmuring in his ear: 

“‘T’d rather have a husband than a dining- 
table any day, you dear, unselfish, sensible old 
thing. Tom, I knew all the time I was dread- 
fully foolish—and you were so good to me —’’ 

“Oh, no,’’ answered Tom Talbot, once more. 
But his hand caught hers and held it tight. 












unkindly meant, made her timid and threatened 
almost to dim her smile; but when Bradford, 
whose kindness of heart was as unfailing as 
his insight into character, sharply discounte- 
nanced any fun at her expense, her happy spirit 
blossomed like a flower. She at once gave 
undemonstrative but absolute allegiance to the 
young manager. 

It was during the early months of the year, 
when the MacDonald Company, steel bridge- 
builders, were in the midst of their ‘‘rush’’ 
season, that things occurred which not only 
threatened disaster to the business of the season, 
but brought about a very grave situation in the 
offices. 

Smith, Shores & Company, a competing firm, 
suddenly began underbidding the MacDonald 
Company on a series of important contracts. 
And so little did their bids cut under the Mac- 

Donald Company’s estimates, 
that suspicion of treachery in the 





hours with us.’’ 

But Dolly Talbot shook her head. 
“They are always very punctilious 
about dressing for dinner, wherever 
they may be,” she retorted. ‘‘You 
may have forgotten that, but I haven’t. 
He will have the proper things along 
—he wouldn’t think of being without 
them. And she will have a frock so 
much frillier than mine—or if it isn’t 
frillier, it will be so much finer and 
more elegant—that I shall feel like a 
schoolgirl. Just you wait and see.’’ 

‘*T’ll wait,’’ agreed Tom Talbot, 
hurrying to the door at the clang of 
the trolley, ‘‘but I’ll not see—that. 
Louis Chamberlain knows just what 
salary I draw, and just what indebt- 
edness I had when I got through 
college. _Good-by, dear! Don’t kill 
yourself working,’’ and he was off. 

Dolly looked after him and waved 
her hand from the piazza as usual, 
feeling a slight touch of indefinable 
regret as she watched his strong figure 
swing itself upon the car. She knew 
well enough that she had small need 
to instruct Tom as to the minor courte- 
sies of life. There did not live a truer 
gentleman than he. She realized all 
at once that she had given him a 
wearisome week, just when he was 








office was at last aroused, and 
finally an open charge was made 
by a member of the board of 
directors. 

The charge was directly 
against Bradford as manager, 
and despite an expression of 
confidence in him from a num- 
ber of the members of the 
board, a check was placed upon 
his movements. 

The matter was not supposed 
to be public in the offices, but 
not only Bradford knew, but 
every one else knew. 

The situation, unrelieved by 
any new development, caused 
general distress. The young 
manager, hoping for vindica- 
tion, went quietly on with his 
work, but his keen hurt was 
not wholly concealed. Days 
passed. The cloud on the spirits 
of the office force was heavy. 

_Most of the employés liked 
Bradford and believed in him. 
Some, however, showed a readi- 
ness, not rarely to be observed 
in a certain class, to nurse 
any suspicion against another’s 
integrity when once it had been 
suggested. Still others, but a 








thoroughly worn out with the unbroken 
year’s round. 

She turned away from the door with 
a little sigh. She was tired, too, although the 
enthusiasm of her convictions had kept her 
from minding it until now. 

It was evening at last. Dolly, in the frilly 
frock and a trifle pale, came out upon the 
piazza to watch for the expected car which 
should bring the guests and Tom. Everything 
in the house was in its festal array, even to 
the dish of cool green ferns on the dining-table 
—the beautiful new dining-table. 

Somehow Dolly had not been able so far to 
take as much comfort in the dining-table as 
she had anticipated. She had wrested from 
the reluctant Tom the reason why he could 
afford no new summer suit, and the additional 
information that he had changed his mind 
about aecepting an invitation to spend his 
vacation in the Adirondacks, to which he had 
been looking forward all the year. 

Tom Talbot came home on the half-past-six 
ear, as had been planned, and his wife ran 
down the steps to meet him, her face full of 
interrogations. 

There were no guests with him. He was 
smiling, and in his hand he held a telegram 
which he extended to her without comment. 
He looked pale, but an acute observer might 
have noticed a certain relaxation in his manner 





DRAWN BY 


that a portion of the interest assumed the form 
of good-natured chaffing, and that out of the 
chaffing should arise the nickname. 

Her name was Marjorie. She was twelve 
years old and small for her age. She was not 
pretty, but she was radiantly clean and whole- 
some, and she had a smile that suited her face 
as the bloom suits a red apple. It seemed the 
outward evidence of a perennially spontaneous 
joy in mere existence. So, through a whimsical 
putting together of the president’s word and 
her own joyous disposition, the name was 
formed — Happy Medium — Bradford’s Happy 
Medium. 

But if the name suited her in one respect, 
it did her gross injustice in another, for there 
was nothing whatever ‘‘medium’’ about her. 

It was just after Christmas that she came to 
the office. By February even Mr. MacDonald 
admitted that she had made herself useful. She 
worked rapidly, she learned rapidly, she was | 
intelligent, she was trustworthy. That she 





ERNEST FOSBERY. 
AS HE MIGHT HAVE DONE WITH HIS OWN DAUGHTER. 


few, who jealously disliked him 
for his success in his work, cov- 
ertly sneered at him. Marjorie 
was unwaveringly loyal. Her nimble little feet 
were more nimble than ever in his service. 
Secretly, almost stealthily, she watched to save 
him annoyance, her sorrow for his suffering 
equaled only by her faith in him. 

Then came the bidding on the great bridge 
at Marion, for which half the companies in the 
West submitted estimates. It was to be a valu- 
able contract to the successful bidder. The 
MacDonald Company’s estimate was prepared 
with especial care and placed in the custody 
of the young manager, who, with his own 
hands, locked it in the safe beside his desk on 
the night before it was to be submitted. 

Two pairs of eyes besides Bradford’s witnessed 
this last operation. One pair belonged to Mur- 
dock, the night-watchman, who was emptying 
the office waste-baskets at the time; the other 
pair to the little office girl, who lingered unusu- 
ally late that night over her work of getting 
the last letters sealed and stamped. 

**Keep a specially sharp eye on the offices 


listened in an inoffensive way to what went | to-night, Murdock,’’ said Bradford, as he pulled 


on in the office, and remembered, was demon- 
strated more than once by her intelligent subse- 
quent action in the little details given to her 
care. This made her the more valuable. 

At first the humorous chaffing, although not 


on his gloves before leaving. ‘‘We don’t want 
any thieves here.’’ 

The manager did not look at the watchman 
as he spoke, and only one pair of eyes saw the 


slow grin on Murdock’s face. Their glance 
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was neither bold nor keen, but they were very 
intelligent eyes, and that grin seemed to let a 
flood of understanding into the busy little mind 
back of them. 

‘Be sure to spring the latch good when you 
go out, young one,’’ said the watchman, as, 
after Bradford had gone, he returned the great 
empty waste-baskets to their places and turned 
to go away again. 

Half an hour later the offices were dark except 
for one dim gaslight burning in the outer room. 
When the watchman returned and let himself 
in with his latch-key, everything within bore 
its usual night aspect of quiet good order. 

The man peered round the ground-glass parti- 
tion shielding the entrance, and examined the 
silent rooms with care. Then he returned to 
the door. He was not alone. Two other men 
stood just at the outer door. 

**Come in,’’ said Murdock, gruffly. ‘‘Mr. 
Melchers, you’d better stand just outside the 
door and watch for anybody who might come. 
There’s no danger from the back stairs way, for 
the door is bolted on the inside. Mr. Hendricks, 
you come with me.” 

Evidently the watchman was not new at the 
business in which he was engaged. He led 
the way directly to the great safe beside Brad- 
ford’s desk. 

‘*Now,’’ he said, ‘‘we don’t want any more 
light here than is necessary. We’ll go into the 
inner office for light when we get the papers. 
It won’t take more than half an hour to find 
out all the details of what the MacDonald Com- 
pany’s bid is, and then you can duck out and 
no one’s the wiser. That’s the beauty of this 
graft—no papers to earry—nothing to do—but 
get—a look at the—estimates.”’ 

The last sentence was broken by brief moments 
of silence, for which the faint click of the safe 
combination was explanation enough. The 
man sank to his knees before the big safe, his 
hand with evidently accustomed touch manipu- 
lating the lock. A longer pause ensued, and 
then the doors of the great safe opened. 

“*T haven’t worked here six months for noth- 
ing,’’ said Murdock, as he reached into the safe 
and with sure hand took out the packet he had 
seen Bradford place there. ‘‘I hadn’t been here 
three before I got hold of the combination.’’ 

‘*We’ll use the lights in the inner office,’’ he 
said again, rising to his feet with the precious 
packet and leading the way inside the room 
farthest from the street windows, ‘‘and we’ll 
pull down some curtains first, too.’’ 

He seemed to be in a sort of hysterical mood 
as he suited the action to the word. Then the 
two men sat down at the dig table under the 
light and nervously opened the envelope. 

The gas-jet in the outer room burned dimly, 
but it shed sufficient light to show a curious 
thing. The big, pannier-like waste-basket 
standing beside Bradford’s desk seemed sud- 
denly to develop a strange life and energy 
within itself. It moved, trembled, creaked 
and swayed, and then in the dark opening 
of its capacious mouth appeared a very white, 
disturbed little face. Then suddenly the basket 
rolled over on its side, and disgorged a little 
girl who was supposed to have gone home to 
supper long before. 

The little girl stood in the middle of the floor, 
trembling and hesitating. She had not acted 
without a plan, but to scheme and to execute 
are two very different things. For a moment 
her undertaking seemed more than she could 
accomplish. Then she thought of Bradford 
and the false suspicion against him, and she 
set her lips hard. 

Her footsteps were noiseless on the carpeted 
floor as she made her way over to the gaslight 
and deliberately turned it out. Keeping out 
of the path of light from the inner office, she 
crept swiftly round the corner of the glass par- 
tition, and in the dense darkness softly closed 
the hall door, holding the catch to prevent its 
snapping. Then she held her breath and 
listened for some movement from the man out- 
side, but none came. 

She crossed the room again, this time to the 
door which led to the back hallway and stairs, 
and a moment later she was flying down the 
alley, over the slippery cobblestones, hatless 
and coatless in the freezing night air. 

John Bradford’s house was but five blocks 
up the avenue. Bradford himself answered her 
excited ring at the door-bell. Astonished as he 
was, and comprehending little of her tale, he 
gathered enough from her gasping statements 
and from the names she mentioned— Hendricks, 
Melchers—to cause him to act quickly. The 
name Hendricks he recognized instantly as that 
of an employé of the rival company. 

He caught a hat from the rack, and jamming 
it on his head, ran down the steps, with the 
faithful little girl panting painfully at his heels. 
Together they raced through the street at a 
pace which made the few belated pedestrians 
turn and stare after them, but they stopped for 
nothing till they found a big policeman. Brad- 
ford explained in a sentence, and the three 
hurried to the street door of the office-building. 

“‘Tt’s all quiet, sir,’’ said the officer, as they 
entered. ‘‘It don’t look to me like robbery.” 

‘‘Never mind what it looks like,’’ said Brad- 
ford. ‘‘The little girl knows. Careful, now.’’ 

Together they crept up the dark stairway. 
As they neared the landing where Marjorie had 
warned them they would find one man posted 
as sentry, the officer struck a light, but the place 
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was deserted—the fellow had found some early 
cause for alarm and had fied. Whether or not 
he had warned the others remained to be seen. 

Bradford pulled out his keys, and with elabo- 
rate care unlocked the office door. As the door 
opened silently the sound of low voices from 
within came to him, and he smiled grimly. 
He wasted no time, but followed by the officer, 
with the little girl tremblingly bringing up the 
rear, he tiptoed across the main office and en- 
tered the inner room. 

Neither of the two busy men within had left 
his place since Marjorie had crawled from her 
basket. No sound had reached them to give 
them an inkling of the forces she had set in 
motion for their discomfiture. Both were so 
excitedly intent upon their work that even when 
Bradford entered neither looked up. 

“ Well, Hendricks,’’ said the young man, 
quietly, ‘‘do you think Smith, Shores & Com- 
pany can bid lower ?’’ 

The culprits jumped as if under a lash. 
Hendricks threw himself forward half-across 
the table, staring with a piteous attempt at a 


smile to conceal his terror. Murdock, the cooler 
of the two, slid his hand along the table toward 
the papers. 


“Drop it!’’ said Bradford, sternly. ‘‘It’s 
too late now, Murdock.’’ 

Then he turned to the officer. ‘‘Put these 
men under arrest,’’ he said. ‘‘I will appear 
against them.’’? The open safe, the papers 
spread upon the table, and the written memo- 
randa which Hendricks had made constituted 
an abundance of proof against the two men, 
and Bradford was satisfied. 

Marjorie leaned weakly against the window- 
sill by Bradford’s desk while the officer and his 
prisoners filed out. There was little parley, for 
Bradford would not listen. 

Then the young manager sat down in his 
chair and drew the little girl to his knee, as he 
might have done with his own daughter. She 
was very tired now, and for some reason she 
felt a greater impulse to cry than at any time 
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during the whole of her trying experience, but | Ziegler Polar Expedition and it became my duty | denoted equipment. The horseshoe surrounding 
there was such kindness and such sincerity in | to organize a party for the next attempt in the | a cross was the designation of veterinary sup- 
Bradford’s voice and manner that she was | north, the question of personnel was a trouble- | plies, and so on. 


compelled to smile instead. He drew her story 
—a very modest story—from her first, and then 
he talked a little himself. 

‘*You’rea trump, Marjorie,’’ he said, holding 
her slender hands gently in his big ones. 
‘*You’rea very brave girl. 
in the world you did it, but you did. 
saved the company a great many hundreds of 


dollars in profits on that contract, and you have | 
saved something for me worth even more to | 
You very well knew what it meant to 
I understand that, and I shall never 
Mr. MacDonald won’t forget, | 


me. 
me, too. 
forget it, or you. 
either, you may be sure of that.’’ 

Then Bradford put the little girl in a cab, 
with sundry things that might eke out a very 


late supper, and sent her home, while he himself 


called on Mr. MacDonald and told him the story. 


There was no lack of complimentary things | 
said to Marjorie during the next few days, but 
the best part for the little girl came at the end of 


the week, when an official-looking envelope was 
laid on her desk. Inside was the MacDonald 


Company’s check for a substantial sum, with 


the statement that it constituted her ‘‘commis- 
sion” on the contract which had been secured. 


Then, better still, there was a letter from the 


board of directors, in which they thanked 


the little girl, not only for her service in saving 


the contract from the hands of the pilferers, but 
“for a lesson in faith and constancy to duty 
and to friendship which will not be forgotten.’’ 
And Mr. MacDonald’s words to Bradford, 
when he assured him of the directors’ deep 
regret for the unjust suspicion, and of their 
perfect confidence in him henceforth, were not 
less honestly meant if less seriously phrased. 


“Well, Bradford,’ he said, ‘‘if your little | I 


friend Marjorie sets such an example for us as 
the ‘happy medium’ only, I think some of us 
old heads must take a leaf out of her book, 
or submit to classification in a lower rank.’’ 
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BY ANTHONY FIALA, 





Commander of the 
Ziegler Polar Expedition. 
[A FAMOUS general of the 

United States army, in a dis- 
cussion with some brother offi- 
cers on the mobilization of troops, made 
the statement that an army travels on 
its stomach, putting into few words a 
truth accepted ever since men went to 
war. That sentence has travelled the 
world over since its coinage, and has 
appeared in practically every recent 
text-book on military logistics. 
If it is true of an army that operates 
































in a civilized or partially civilized coun- 
try that its progress or marching rate 
is determined by the excellence of its commis- 
sary and quartermaster arrangements, and by 
the certainty and celerity with which the food 
supplies reach each individual soldier and 
animal, how much more true must it be of the 
polar explorer who operates in a decidedly 
hostile territory, where there are no corn-fields 
or hen-roosts along the line of march, but an 
active enemy in every wind that blows from 
the north, and opposition to advance in every 
pressure ridge that crosses his path. 

The conquest of the pole has a military as 
well as a scientific character. To reach ninety 
degrees north latitude is to make a forced march 
of about twelve hundred miles from a base of 
supplies. To explain: from Crown Prince 

tudolph Land, the northernmost island in Franz 

Josef Land, to the pole is about five hundred 
miles; the way lies over a field of moving ice 
that drifts about southwest in some places as 
much as five miles a day. 

Allowing for pressure ridges and a general 
twist of the line of march, the distance of six 
hundred miles is a fair estimate to the pole. 
Then, of course, there is the march back again, 
inaking a total distance of twelve hundred miles. 

A dog-team of ten dogs, the unit of transpor- 
tation in the north, will draw a sled-load of 
nine hundred to one thousand pounds over the 
rough polar pack-ice. 

Each dog consumes about one and one- 
half pounds of food a day, the human driver 
tree pounds, a total consumption of about 
eighteen pounds of food a day. 

\llowing for storms and bad travelling, ten 
niles a day is a fair average; that means one 
hundred and twenty days to the pole and back. 

t eighteen pounds a day, the total amount of 
‘oo Consumed from the time the party left their 
hase would be two thousand one hundred and 

‘ty pounds, or eleven hundred and sixty 
pounds more than the team could pull. In 
wuidition, there is the driver’s sleeping-bag, the 
Ol, cooking apparatus, extra clothing, scientific 
istruments, ammunition, and a multitude of 
other things to be carried. 

The bad character of the ice and the fact 
that it is moving, make it impossible to station 
auxiliary depots of supplies on the ice itself. 
Aud even if the ice were stationary it would 
be alinost impossible to find a cache after a few 





SUPPLIES ON BOARD THE STEAMSHIP “AMERICA.” 


days, for the wind sometimes obliterates a well- 
marked trail in a few minutes. 

Nansen, in his record-breaking trip, started 
from his ship at the high latitude of eighty-four 
degrees north, and even then, on his retreat to 
Franz Josef Land, was obliged to feed his dogs 
to his dogs. And after the last dog was killed, 
he and Johanssen drew the sleds themselves. 


Breaking Nansen's Record. 


[A] PARTY from the expedition led by 


the Duke of the Abruzzi broke Nansen’s 
record by a few miles. It started from 
a base on Crown Prince Rudolph Land, and suc- 
ceeded in the march by the use of supporting 
parties that were sent back to the ship as it 
advanced. Three men, Lieutenant 
Querini, the guide, Ollier, and the 


I don’t see now how | 
You’ ve | 


some one, particularly in regard to the navigator 
and crew. 

| That the party should be all American was 
| the desire of Mr. Ziegler and 
myself, but it was not until 


In Tromsé, where the cases would be unloaded 
| from the freight steamers for custom - house 
inspection before loading aboard the America, 





nearly all the supplies were 
arranged for and the equipment 
ordered that we succeeded in 
finding the man to navigate the 
America—the expedition ship— 
in Captain Coffin of Edgartown, 
Martha’s Vineyard. 

Captain Coffin, in turn, after 
|much trouble succeeded in get- 
ting together his officers and 
|crew—all experienced whalers. 
Through the high price that 
whalebone was bringing in the 
market, whaling, for the last 
few years, had been a lucrative 
calling, and as all who serve on 
a whaler share in the profits of 
the cruise, it was not an easy 
task to get able men to leave 
their favorite hunting-grounds 
for the field of exploration. 














For the sake of organization, 
|I had divided the expedition 
| party into three departments: a 
| field department, a deck department and an 
|engine department. Captain Coffin, as navi- 
| gator and master of the vessel, was of course in 
command of the deck department. 
| The Men Who Wished to Go. 


N charge of our engine department was 
H. P. Hartt, a marine engineer of six- 
teen years’ experience aboard steam 
| whalers, who had passed nine winters in the 
arctic, and had been with the Baldwin party 
| aboard the America in 1901-02. 

For the field department I received numer- 
ous applications, and many of the American 
members of the last expedition wished to go 
north again. Whenever possible, preference 
was given to them, for having lived and 
labored with them through the trials of an 
arctic voyage, I knew them all, and knew 
them as a brave and splendid body of men. 

It was odd how quickly the arctic lost its 
terror after the return to civilization. 

During the long, dark winter of 1901-02, 
every night after the working hours of the 
period of time we called day were over, we 
would huddle together for warmth round a 
tiny stove in the cabin of the America and 
talk of warmer countries. 

Two of the men avowed their intention to 
go on an expedition to the island of Borneo 
as soon as the America returned to Norway. 
Two more stated that they were going to 
Mexico; one said he was going to Africa, and 


one of the doctors of the party said that he | 
intended to go to the equator, and never travel | 


more than five degrees north or south of it the 
| rest of his days. Yet on the eve of another 
expedition these men applied to go north once 
more. It was a matter of regret that the 
| smallness of my party made it impossible to 
accept the service of all my old comrades of the 
| Baldwin expedition. 

The America had been left through the winter 
at Tromsé, a town above the arctic circle in 
the north of Norway, a place noted as a depot 
of supply for many an expedition ship. As 
nearly all meat and food supplies and equipment 
| had to be shipped from the United States, the 
| stores had to be ordered early to allow at least 
one month’s time on freighters from New York 
to Hamburg, and from there to Tromsé. 

The mixing of cargo had troubled us consid- 
erably on our last trip, and to obviate a similar 





1. COMMANDER ANTHONY FIALA. 
2. W. J. PETERS, SECOND IN COMMAND. 


3. CAPTAIN E. COFFIN. 
4. E. A. HAVEN, FIRST OFFICER. 
5. H. P. HARTT, CHIEF ENGINEER. 
| the Norwegian freight-handlers would arrange 
| the boxes according to the signs without being 
| expected to read the English description of 
| contents which appeared on the covers. When 
the marking was completed the cases had a 
| curious appearance—looking much like a num- 
| ber of enormous playing-cards, but the value of 
| being able to tell at once the contents of a case 
|in the dimly lighted place between decks and 
| in the hold can hardly be overestimated. 
| In addition to the pack of dogs, a number of 
| Siberian ponies were taken on the 1901-02 expe- 
| dition, and the little creatures acted so well 
| that provision was made to take more of them 
| this time. The reason for this may have been 
| a tendency on my part to favor the ponies from 
a natural love of the animal, for it is a common 
| phrase among soldiers, ‘‘Once a cavalryman, 
jalways a cavalryman.’’ My experience with 
| Troop C in Porto Rico in 1898 had taught me 
| the value of horse-flesh, and in the spring cf 
| 1902 fifty-six days on the ice above eighty.degrees 
| north latitude gave an insight into what a pony 
| could do. 


Ninety - eight Tons of Food! 





I T seemed to me that the tough little 
beasts could be trained during the long 
winter to follow one another ‘‘in trace,”’ 
| 80 that one man could drive at least five pony 
sleds, just as our pack-trains travel in the West. 
For I realized that if a driver had to go with each 
sled, whether it was drawn by a team of dogs or 
ponies, the polar problem was unsolved. 
Dependence had also to be placed on a good 
pack of dogs, to be fed on the ponies as their 
sled-loads disappeared, and here we were fortu- 
nate in having about one hundred and sixty 
dogs remaining from our last year’s work. 
With the ponies came the necessity of provi- 
ding tons of hay in compressed bales. Hay could 
| be purchased in this country in bales only a 
quarter the size of foreign bales, and weighing 
about twice as much. So all the hay had to be 
transported from this side of the water for the 
sake of economy of space. There were also tons 
of hulled oats—oats without the unnecessary 
chaff. Corn could be bought in Russia, the only 
country in Europe that produces enough for its 
own consumption, besides exporting. 
| Thirty-six tons of dog-cakes had to be bought, 
and about ten thousand pounds of tallow, as 
supplementary food for the ever-hungry dogs. 
It may be interesting to some 
readers to know what a body of 





engine-driver, Stékken, never found 
their way back. 

The question of food, then, is all- 
important, and next in importance 
is the means of transportation. In 
preparing for an expedition, the 
leader of a polar party must keep 
in mind conditions to be encountered, 
and in particular, every detail of 
equipment, or his expedition may be 
morally defeated before it has started 
from civilization. 

There is the ship to be considered 
and the captain and crew, and an 











experienced navigator in the ice is 
absolutely necessary as master of the 
ship, or disaster may result before 


LOADING PONIES ON BOARD THE STEAMSHIP 


“ AMERICA,” NORWAY 


thirty-six men need in a two years’ 
cruise. Allowing only one and one- 
half pounds of meat a day for each 
man,—the U nited States army allow- 
ance in a warm climate, —thirty-six 
men dispose of thirty-nine thousand 
four hundred and twenty pounds, 
or nearly twenty tons of meat. And 
for a cold climate, of course, more 
has to be allowed. In the same 
time, on the army plan, thirty-six 
men consume about one hundred and 
forty-five barrels of flour, two thou- 
sand four hundred and eighty-seven 
pounds of coffee, eight thousand 
pounds of sugar, and so on down 
the list of vegetables and stores. 





the ship reaches its proposed base. Then the | occurrence this season, I had a number of con-| The aggregate weight of food supplies was 


men who are to form the field party should be 
chosen with great care. The leader should 
have some knowledge of human nature, for 
when the party is cut off from civilization in 
the darkness of an arctic winter, there is no dis- 
charging a man for incapacity or incompatibility. 
The civilized white man seems to have the 
best endurance. The native Eskimo is valuable 
in hunting and in short trips on account of his 
knowledge of the country, but the decision of 
those who have lived in the north is that the 
white man can stand more cold and has by far 
more endurance and courage than the native. 
When I was vested with the command of the 


| ventional signs made into stencils and had the 


cases of supplies marked on all sides, so that 
a glance would reveal the contents, no matter 
in what position the box might be. 


Laie example, a red Maltese cross signi- 


fied that the case contained meat; a red 
| SEK star meant pemmican. The crescent 
| designated commissary stores; a red crescent, 
| condensed food; a blue crescent, breadstuffs or 
|flour; a green crescent, vegetables; a black 
crescent, commissary equipment. Black always 





What the Signs Meant. 


|about ninety-eight tons, and the stores alone, 
| outside of meats, occupied about seven thou- 
sand two hundred cubie feet of space. 
| In addition to the commissary stores for men 
}and animals, coal had to be provided, and a 
| large equipment of sledges, harness, clothing, 
|furs, footwear, cooking apparatus, sectional 
boats, explosives, tentage, lumber for a portable 
house, and the thousand little things neces- 
sary for the protracted stay of so many men 
and animals far from shops and stores. 

In our last journey with the Baldwin party, 
the only sledges that stood the rough ice and 
constant strain, with loads varying from seven 
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hundred and fifty to one thousand pounds, were 
the sledges constructed during the winter on 
board the America, from second-growth white 
hickory, brought from New York State. The 
wood had been chosen for us in the log, at the 
suggestion of Dr. F. A. Cook, the arctic and 
antarctic explorer. 

Mr. Charles E. Rilliet, the balloonist of the 
Baldwin party and a mechanical engineer of 
considerable skill, had superintended the con- 
struction of the successful sledges, and as he 
was one of the first to apply to go north again, 
we were fortunate in securing him for the posi- 
tion of quartermaster of the field department in 
charge of the sledge equipment—or the ‘‘sliding 
stock,”” as we facetiously termed it. Sixty 
sledges had to be built in this country from 
this white hickory—possibly the toughest wood 
grown. 

Mr. Russell W. Porter, an astronomer and 
engineer, a member of the old party, who had 
also been a member of expeditions in the north 
with Doctor Cook and Lieutenant Peary, was 
to go as one of the scientists this season, and 
he spent anxious days and nights designing a 
‘‘eooker’’ that would melt ice and cook food 
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at the same time without waste of oil. Many 
interesting experiments were made in test before 
the final design was adopted. 

The scientists to accompany the party were 
included in the field department, and with them 
they brought a number of instruments, for which 
space had to be allowed. In addition, extra 
instruments and supplies to cover the field of 
investigation had to be planned for. 

Before the numberless parts of the equipment 
had been received for shipment, many anxious 
hours were spent in calculation of available 
space aboard the America and in measurement 
of cargo. 

One of the most important features of an 
expedition, although very seldom mentioned, | 
is the management of funds and the business 
detail of finances. In the closing of the ac- 
counts of the last expedition—no small matter— 
and in the management of funds for the Ziegler 
Expedition, the work fell mostly upon Mr. W. 
S. Champ, Mr. Ziegler’s secretary. Mr. Champ 
had commanded the supply ship, the Frithjof, 
on the Baldwin-Ziegler Expedition, and the 
same ship in the summer of 1902, when it went 
north in relief of the Baldwin party. 
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IN THREE PARTS. 


Tr HE men had seen that the shanty had 
been moved, and were at no loss to 
understand by whom, but they came 
running over the sod, alarmed about the girl. 

Rivers was very angry. ‘‘They’ve done it 
now,’’ he said to Burke, as they hurried along. 
‘*Todd has sacrificed his right—if he ever had 
any. He sha’n’t have that claim if I’ve any 
power to keep it from him.’’ 

‘‘O Mr. Rivers, they’ve stolen our claim! 
We haven’t got any place now!’’ 
cried Lottie, in deep despair, as 
they came to the doorway. 

‘*Well, there, there! Now 
don’t worry. We'll see to it. 
Did they take anything ?”’ 

“No. They just piled every- 
thing in.’’ 

‘*Can’t something be done?’’ 
Miss Gray burst forth indig- 
nantly. 

**T think there can,’’ replied 
Rivers, quietly. ‘‘Only you’d 
best not know anything about 
ms"? 

‘‘Suppose we go down and 
see Todd,”’ suggested Burke. 

As they approached the door 
of Todd’s shanty a poorly 
dressed woman came to the 
door. She looked a little 
alarmed, but waited for them 
to speak. 

‘*Mrs. Todd ?’’ 
Rivers. 

She nodded. 
ed ?”” 

‘*T want to see Todd.’’ 

‘‘He ain’t home. Went to 
Boomtown day before yesterday. 
Won’t be home till to-night. 
What ye want of him ?’’ 


inquired 


“*What’s want- 


Rivers did not reply, but we 


looked at her face carefully. 
She evidently did not know 
much about it. She was telling 
the truth, he felt certain, and he saw that 
Todd had not actually moved the shanty, but 
had taken himself out of the way, so that he 
could prove an alibi. He was too shrewd to be 
concerned personally in it. 

‘*You see, Burke? We can’t do anything. 
The shanty might have been moved by some 
friends of his from another county.’”’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Burke, quietly, ‘“‘I guess we 
can show him a trick worth two of that. I 
shouldn’t wonder much if an east wind should 
start up and slide that shanty back some of 
these nights. Should you?’’ He laughed 
silently at Rivers. 

“Well, no,’’ replied Rivers, with a grin. 
‘*It’s likely to happen any time. I guess you’d 
better let some of the fellows know it. They 
might like to see how it was done.’’ 

Burke went home, mounted a horse, and rode 
about all day among friends, stating the con- 
dition of affairs to all the men he knew, and 
the final word was always that an east wind 
was “‘likely to do some strange things some 
night—say to-morrow night. ’’ 

Men stopped in their furrows to listen to the 
story, and as the messenger rode off, said 
heartily, with a significant smile, ‘‘I’ll be 
there !’’ 

‘‘All right. Let ’em go, Smith!’ 

Burke returned at night with ten or fifteen 
such promises from men whose word could be 
depended upon. Everybody was indignant. 
It was a gross outrage, a violation of squat- 
ters’ law and common decency as well. 

The moon had swung through the measureless 
expanse of the deep blue sky, and had just 








PART TWO. 


touched the western horizon when a strange 
stir was apparent round Rivers’s little store and 
the blacksmith shop. By twelve o’clock men 
and teams began to appear from different direc- 
tions—men with clanking chains and coils of 
rope in their hands, driving teams with the 
doubletrees dragging by one tug on the ground. 

There was many a low laugh and muttered 
jest. The men wore their hats pulled over 





their eyes in a jocular attempt at disguise. At 


MEN STOPPED IN THEIR FURROWS TO LISTEN TO THE STORY. 


last, when six or seven teams and at least a 
dozen men had gathered, a voice strangely like 
Bailey’s said: 

‘‘All ready! The Orphanage first.’’ 

The procession began to move across the 
prairie toward a little faint red star, gleaming 
low down on the horizon. 

No one spoke, save now and then a low 
word to the teams. It was an hour after 
midnight, the most solemnly still of all the 
night. Birds flew up from the hollows as they 
passed by, the occasional far-off chatter of ducks 
could be heard as some faint noise roused them. 

In the cabin Miss Gray was holding watch 
alone. Lottie, wearied out with watching, had 
fallen asleep. The older girl at last went out 
and stood with hushed breath, listening. 

The silence of the plain was oppressive. 
There was no wind, no grass to stir had there 
been a wind, no sound of uneasy farmyard life ; 
nothing but the squeak of a mouse in the sod, 
or the faint, occasional cackle of a wild fowl. 
The stars blazed in ineffable beauty from the 
clear, unclouded vault of sapphire. 

A mouse, hopping along the roof of the shanty, 
made the girl’s heart leap, although she smiled 
to herself a moment after. 

As she listened, Miss Gray could hear at last 
a faint laugh, and then the clank of chains 
and the snort of a horse; then a confused noise 
of trampling and low-muttered words. She 
went back into the shanty and shut the door, 
according to Burke’s suggestion. 

Some one knocked on the door. 
there ?’’ 

“‘Friends—the squatters’ committee. Keep 


““Who’s 





inside and don’t be alarmed, and don’t ask any 
questions. ”’ 

‘*All right. I understand.’’ 

She was sound asleep an hour later, when 
there came another knock on the door and the 
same voice said : 

“It’s all right. We'll see that nothing 
further disturbs you. Good night!’’ 

“Good night !’’ 

The procession moved across the prairie, but 
perfectly silent now. 

Four men went ahead, and the teams followed 
at a considerable distance. They avoided the 
pools where flocks of restless ducks swam, and 
once they made a wide détour to avoid a little 
black and white animal hopping briskly about 
in a hollow. They could not shoot it, and it 
was not to be killed with a club; there was 
not a club or stone handy, anyway. 

As the four men reached the little ravine 
before William Todd’s house they lay down 
and held a whispered consultation. 

“Now the dog!’’ 

‘*T’ll attend to the dog,’’ said Henry Willard. 
He was tying a broad knife to the end of his 
shotgun. ‘‘We don’t want to fire if we can 
help it.’’ 

‘*There’s only Todd and his brother-in-law, 
Munroe. Now our best plan is to rush right 
in on’em. If they’re not looking for us we 
can catch ’em asleep.’’ 

With Willard and Bailey in front, the four 
men moved silently upon the house, which 
stood on a little swell. They moved so silently 
that the warning howl of the dog in the barn 
did not come till they stood in the middle of 
the little shanty. 

‘*Who’s there?’’ inquired the stern voice of 
Todd. 

Burke turned the lantern, which he had 
concealed with his coat, so that its light fell on 
the bed where Todd and a child were sleeping. 

‘*We are the squatters’ committee,’’ said 
Bailey. ‘‘Lie quiet! Lie down!’’ 

Todd sat up in bed, but fell back again at 
the ominous ‘‘click, click’’ of several revolvers. 
The child began to ery. 

‘*Who is it, Bill?’’ inquired a woman’s voice 
from the other end of the room. 

“Tell her to keep quiet and 
stay there!’’ commanded Rivers, 
in a stern voice. 

‘‘Stay where ye be if you 
don’t want to be shot!’’ yelled 
Todd. ‘‘The whole township 
has surrounded us.’’ 

This made the men laugh. 

‘*‘What ye goin’ to do with 
me?’ Todd asked, after a 


pause. 

**Keep still and you’ll find 
out. You superintend things 
outside, and I’ll see that Mr. 
Todd don’t rise and take the 
night air!’? commanded Rivers, 
as he took a seat in the shadow, 
his revolver in his hand, the 
light of the lantern thrown on 
Todd’s bed. ‘‘Now be quiet 
and you’ll be happy.’’ 

Outside the men worked 
busily. They put timbers under 
the corners of the house to serve 
as ‘‘skids,’’ put a cable about 

it, and at last began to start the 
DRAWN By teams. 
Ww. A. “It’s too heavy. Get out 
— Todd’s teams,’’ said Bailey. It 
seemed a sort of poetic justice 
that his own teams should 
assist, and they were harnessed 
quickly. When they were added 
to the string the house began to 
move. 

Todd was raging, but Rivers stood over him. 
‘*Lie right where you are! We’re running this 
train.’’ 

‘*Where ye goin’ to take me?’’ 

‘*On to the school section.’’ 

Luckily it was only a short distance to the 
line, and yet dawn was flushing the sky when 
the men opened the door and said: 

‘* All right.’” 

“Now, Neighbor Todd,’’ said Rivers, ‘‘let 
me give you a bit of advice. Don’t go round 
this part of the country jumping claims of 
soldiers’ orphans, That’s a game that don’t 
work. You may have legality on your side, 
but not justice. You’re on the school section 
now. You won’t have to move unless you 
please. ’’ 

‘*When I move, I’ll move back,” was Todd’s 
reply, a wicked glare in his eye, 

“No, you won’t!”’ said Rivers, with grim 
confidence. 

**T’ll jug you for this.’’ 

‘‘Jug away. Begin as soon as you please. 
But just remember that these children are 
the orphans of a Union soldier, and that the 
squatters of Scott County say their rights are 
good. Now don’t make a fuss. Just stay 
right where you are till morning. Your guns 
we’ll take. You’ll find ’em rolled up in a 
blanket just on the edge of the Moggasun. So 
good night !’’ 

The men and teams were far on their way 
toward the store when Rivers came out and 
joined Willard, who had Todd’s guns. They 
wrapped them carefully and left them according 
to their promise. The farm and wagons they 














left undisturbed. The dwelling was the really 
vital point at issue. 

‘*Did he up and rear?’’ queried Willard. 

‘*A little—not much.’’ 

The gray dawn was beginning to change the 
sapphire to opal as the teams assembled at the 
store and the men prepared to return. 

Bailey brought out coffee and sandwiches, 
which they ate with much good humor in the 
shadow of the building. 

‘*Now nobody can swear to anybody else,’’ 
Bailey said. 

**Oh, no, of course not,’’ the rest laughed. 

“Nobody called any names —’’ . 

‘*Nary a name.’’ 

‘*Nobody’s voice sounded familiar ?’’ 

“*No,’’ chorused the rest. 

“Tt was a dark night.’’ 

‘*Terrible dark—no moon!’’ 

“In fact, nobody knew a thing about it ?’” 

“Not a thing.’’ 

‘*Good! That’s understood. Now I tell ye 
what I think of this. It ain’t exactly legal, 
but it’s right. Todd is coming a gum game 
on those orphans. I know he was not there 
first, and if he was a man he’d give up his 
claim.’’ 

‘*Well, he won’t do that if he can help it.’’ 

‘*Well, I guess he’ll have to now.’’ 

** Looks that way; but if he moves that house 
back, then —”’ 

‘*Somebody’!l burn it.’’ 

“Sh! Hold on! That won’t do.’’ 

‘*What ye goin’ to do? Let him go back 
there and drive the young ones out of their 
claim? I’m ready to do my share to keep him 
where he belongs.’’ 

“No, that won’t do. We’re all right as long 
as we keep the settlers with us, but we mustn’t 
destroy his property. We’ll see what he does 
before we threaten. Well, it’s getting near 
morning, and so, vamose!’’ 

**Good night! Good night!’’ 

** Nobody knows nobody, nobody knows 
nothing about nothing—eh ?’’ 

‘*That’s it.’’ 

**Good night !’’ 

Rivers and Bailey stood for a few moments, 
watching the men and teams disappear gradu- 
ally from sight and hearing. A lark was 
fluting from the sweet dusk somewhere, a 
prairie-chicken had wakened and was booming 
sleepily. The sky showed faint flushes. 

‘*That doesn’t settle it, Jim.’’ 

‘*No, I don’t suppose it does. But he’ll go 
slow before he moves that shanty off again. 
He may decide it’s not worth the freight.’’ 

“‘Of course he knows we’re in it.’’ 

‘*Let him. He can’t do anything.” 

‘*He daren’t do anything. The county’ll 
stand by us till the land comes into the market, 
and then if he wants to carry it up to Old 
Sparks—why, all right. We’ll head him off 
on that tack.’’ 

“Well, let’s go to bed.’’ 

“*Good idea.’’ 

And while the geese began their journey and 
the chickens lifted their great morning song, 
the men all slept peacefully. 


THE COLORS AND MOTIONS 






Frances E. Fryatt. 


[Hi UNDREDS of thousands of persons, 
young and old, witness the brilliant 

pyrotechnics at the close of each Inde- 
pendence day with but little knowledge of the 
sources of all the glories of color and wonders 
of motion which so excite their admiration 
and surprise. The secret lies in directed chem- 
ical combustion by means of cases and com- 
positions, the results of marvelous calculation 
and skill. 

Who would imagine that such familiar sub- 
stances as charcoal, sulphur, linseed-oil, niter, 
camphor and calomel have any part in the noise 
and brilliance of our Fourth of July celebration ? 
Yet they contribute to it largely. 

The chief beauty of fireworks is their range 
of resplendent colors—ruby, sapphire, emerald, 
topaz, amethyst, aquamarine, and scores of tints 
and shades between. 

How is all this evanescent glory of color 
obtained ? 

The matter is simple enough to those who 
know. It is attained by the combustion of the 
salts of certain metals. In other words, the burn- 
ing metals have each their characteristic color. 
Sodium gives off yellow flame ; calcium, orange ; 
barium, green; strontium, red; copper, green 
or blue, according to circumstances, and so on. 
Other familiar metals, iron, steel and zinc, give 
their tribute of colors. Iron filings give bright 
red and white sparks; copper filings, a green 
tint; zine, a fine blue; steel filings and cast- 
iron borings, a brilliant fire with wavy radia- 
tions. 

Every one is familiar with the colored fires 
that illumine the trees, the houses and the air 
on Fourth of July nights, but who would sup- 
pose that lycopodium, the delicate pollen of 
certain mosses, so fine that it is used to powder 
baby’s skin, furnishes a rose-colored fire with 
a magnificent flame? These colored fires are 
called in technical language ‘‘fixed fires,’’ and 
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consist of slow compositions that may be piled 
in little cones on a flagstone and lighted at the 
top. They burn slowly and there is no explo- 
sion. These compositions are made in many 
colors. 

Roman candles belong to the fixed-fire class, 
and are also called fusees. 

We all know the straight, slender cylinder or 
cartridge of the ordinary Roman candle. It is 
packed as follows: First there is put in it a 
charge of fine gunpowder ; above this is placed 
a “‘star.’’ 

These are simply balls of some special com- 
position containing metallic filings, according 
to the color desired, made up with gum and 
spirits of wine. Stars and charges alternate 
until the cylinder is full. Each star ball 
is dried and dusted with gunpowder before 
packing. 

The first charge of gunpowder in exploding 
starts the stellar procession, until one after 
another they blaze individually and vanish like 
falling stars. 

Next in order to the fixed fires come rotating 
fireworks, namely: wheels, fire-wheels, bisect- 
ing wheels, plural wheels, caprice wheels and 
spiral wheels, all more or less complex. 

The colors of fireworks are a matter of 
chemistry ; the no less important motions that 
display the beauty of these colors to the best 





advantage are a matter of mechanics. The 
man who is a first-class pyrotechnist is versed 
in both sciences. 

The ordinary pinwheel is a simple example 
of rotating fireworks. It is a long case packed 
with a fire composition and wound round a disk 
of wood. 

The outer end of the spiral is primed with 
an explosive material. When it is lighted it 
**kicks,’’ just as a gun does when the powder 
explodes in the cartridge, and round and round 
flies the wheel, sending out flashes and showers 
of colored or golden fire. 

Some of the most dazzling and glorious effects 
in pyrotechnical displays are produced by rota- 
ting fireworks, for there seems to be no limit 
to the variety of arrangement of cases and 
compositions, to produce multiple motions and 
transformation scenes in color, in this class of 
fireworks. 

A third class comprises the ascending fire- 
works. 

Sky-rockets belong to this class, and may be 
simple or very elaborate, according to their 
garniture of stars, sparks, spirals, serpents, or 
showers of gold or silver rain. 

A sky-rocket consists of two parts—a body, 
and a head made separately and afterward 
attached to the body. 

The body is a straight cylinder of heavy 
pasted paper, closed at the lower end so as to 
leave only a very narrow opening for the 
escape of the fire. A central hollow bore 
extends three-quarters of the way up the body, 
and all about this is packed the special explo- 
sive composition, the downward recoil of 
which sends the rocket rushing swiftly upward, 
guided and balanced by 
the light stick of willow 
wood, 

The head, a paper cylin- 
der with a conical top, 
holds the special composi- 
tion which is to form stars, 
serpents, spirals or what 
not. 

A fuse in the top of 
the body explodes when 
the rocket reaches its ut- 
most height, and sets off 
this composition, the vary- 
ing color, form and motion 
of which excite the ‘‘Ohs!’’ 
and ‘*Ahs!’? of the admir- 
ing crowds. 

The great spectacular dis- 
plays which crown Fourth 
of July celebrations com- 
bine the several classes—fixed, rotating and 
ascending fireworks. 

Temples, trees, ships, portraits, figures of 
men, beasts and birds, flowers, shields, and so 
forth, are represented by suitable frameworks 
of ‘wood, either wound with coarse - cotton 
rovings about two inches in diameter, impreg- 
nated with certain compositions and wet with 
spirits; or else they have attached to them 
lances or cases of cartridge-paper filled with 
various compositions, the whole placed in 
communication by conduits or small paper 
cartridges, 

Among the individual pieces which combine 
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‘o make the brilliant spectacle by means of the | 


special compositions that the cases contain are 





| the fixed stars, fixed suns, revolving suns, 

















spirals, wheels, cascades, showers, yirandoles, 
palm-trees and colored fires. When, in the 






I BENT over to mend the fire, and in 

rising hit my head against a tassel of 

ANE tiny rattlesnake tails dangling from 
the mantel. The old professor shivered. 

**Cold?”’ I inquired. 

**Yes,”’ he replied, ‘‘but not for lack of fire. 
It’s strange, but the whir of those rattles was 
in my ears the moment before you touched 
them. ‘There are eight tails in that little bunch, 
all of one species—the ground-rattler. He’s 
the runt among rattlesnakes, but the truth 
is, he runs all to poison and wickedness. 

‘*Snakes have never been repulsive to me. 

I really owe my life to those eight whose 
tails hang there. Yet ever since the night 
their whirring woke me, the dry rattle of 
their buttons makes me shiver. 

‘‘l was hunting in southern Georgia; 
not hunting, collecting only, when I caught 
those, and that was the last real collecting 
trip I ever made South. Perhaps you think 
that was one too many. A man of seventy 
has no business off alone in the swamps of 
the Altamaha ; he’s too old. 

‘*But I didn’t look seventy. Anyway, 
with the help of those eight little snakes I 
taught a rascal of half my years some 
things about shooting.’’ 

The old professor was a famous shot, and 
I knew there was a story coming of some 
nice work. 

‘*I was after ivory-billed woodpeckers,”’ 
he went on, ‘‘and I started into the woods 
at Perry’s Mills, on the Altamaha. I 
brought my horse up the river to that 
point by boat. As the landing was de- 
serted, the steamer had hardly turned the 
first bend before I was in the saddle. The 
swamp began immediately, but was broken 
here by ridges of higher ground. Mounting the 
third and highest of these, I caught the distant 
chug, chug of the cotton boat, perhaps five 
miles away. 

‘As I paused, listening, the puffing ceased, 
a faint whistle sounded. The boat had pulled 
in at another landing. 

‘*T had no trouble in finding the trail, which 
soon dwindled to an irregular line of blazed 
trees, running most of the time through spongy, 
cypress-covered bottoms. Not once all day did 
I hear the drum-beat or the trumpet-blast of 
the great ivory-billed birds I was seeking. 

‘* Before noon of the next day the trail began 
to open, leading out of the swamp into drier, 
more piny stretches, until it at last brought 
me to what had once been a clearing. The old 
shanty, sagging hard behind, was still standing. 

‘Some human being had cleared the patch 
of ground and tried to make a home. The 
long, single-roomed cabin was now without 
door or window. One end of its roof was 
crushed in, and its chimney was a mere heap 
of clay and rotten sticks. 

**As I approached the cabin a sharp whir 
startled me, and out of the sand at my feet rose 
the ugly head of a little sand rattlesnake. As 
I needed several specimens, I joyfully bagged 
this one and continued toward the cabin. 

‘*The knoll upon which the shanty sat was 
of pure sand. About the doorway was a spot 
half the area of the cabin, which was entirely 
bare of grass. From the numerous hollows or 
pits all over it I saw that it must be the place 
where the wild turkeys and other large birds 
of the swamp came for their daily dust baths. 

**T had put one foot among the hollows when 
the whir of another snake checked me, and 
instantly every little crater there in the sand 
shot up a glittering head and smoked with the 
dust of a vibrating tail. I had stepped into a 
nest of sand rattlesnakes! 

**My snood was still unwound, and I began 
immediately the somewhat delicate task of 
harvesting this crop of small fiends. One by 
one they fought in the loop, twisting and stri- 
king; but the ground was soon cleared, and 
eight little snakes were squirming in the bag. 

**T entered the cabin with my mind already 
made up to camp here for a few days. Put- 
ting the bag of snakes down just inside the 
doorway, I looked about my quarters. 

**One-half of the roof was down upon the 
hard earth floor; but I soon had this débris 
cleared out. The rest of the roof seemed per- 
fectly safe, and fortunately there was enough 
of it to shelter me. In the end, covered by the 
roof and along the wall opposite the doorway, 
stood the solitary piece of furniture—a bunk 
built of live-oak posts, about four feet high, 
driven into the floor. 

**T still had a good afternoon before me, so, 
tethering my horse, I started out to hunt till 
dusk. Up to this time I had neither seen nor 
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heard the great king woodpecker of the swamp. 
I was not at all discouraged, for if I got one, | 








course of a few evenings, you see these wonders, it was broken by a cry or a bird-call—an owl 
remember how much the man must know who | among the hollow tupeloes. 
originates them. 
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I BEGAN IMMEDIATELY THE SOMEWHAT 


DELICATE TASK. 





Down in the brush 
in front of me something large and dark passed. 
Then another something. I strained to make 
out the form when the bush seemed suddenly to 


| turn into resin-barrels, and over them, leering 
at me, appeared the sinister face of a negro! 


‘The sweat started from every pore of my 
body. I must certainly be ill! But I laid my 
revolver across my knees. 

**This could be but an illusion. That sinister 
face was one of the last two human faces I had 
looked upon. It belonged to a negro passenger 
whom I caught watching me from behind some 
resin-barrels on deck as the boat pulled out 
from my landing. It had stuck unpleasantly 
in my mind, along with the other face, that of 
a young white man, the only other passenger 
on the boat. 

‘He was a suave fellow this, whom my kit 
and trip had greatly interested. I had broken 
a twenty-dollar note for him. He collected 
birds, too, and studied my map of 
the swamp, remarked on my being 
alone, admired my two - hundred- 
_. dollar hammerless gun, took a look at 
the picture of my wife on the face of 
my Swiss watch, asked the price of 
my new binocular field-glasses, and 
after a good-natured attempt to get 
me to play cards, said good night and 
went to his room with a pretty exact 
estimate, I was sure, of what I was 
worth as I stood. 

**T had put him down as a sharper, 
but over and over again during the 
past two days the thought of him 
and of my carelessness made me 
uneasy. I should have been more 
guarded. 

‘**This all came over me anew as I 
caught sight of the black phantom 
face leering at me out in the dusky 
twilight. But it was all nonsense. 
The two men were not together. 
They had gone on up the river, 
and it was no more likely that I 
had actually seen a human face 
than that I had actually seen in 
front of me the resin-barrels from 
the boat. 

“IT can’t remember that I ever 
went to bed before with a revolver 
under my pillow. This time I put 


which was by no means certain, it would be | it there, and lay down with my feet toward the 


one of the very last of his noble race. 

**But along toward mid-afternoon a loud, 
resonant roll echoed through the swamp, fol- 
lowed by a ringing cry that sent me hurrying 


down through the pines toward the denser | 
|dim light of the room I could see the bag 


cypress growths. It was an ivory-bill. 

“‘T was just entering the thick swamp when 
off on my right a twig snapped, and I caught a 
glimpse of something dark,—a mere shadow ,— 


| the floor. 


end of the cabin, so that I could look out into 
the open where my horse stood. 

‘*Every now and then a smothered whir from 
the bag of snakes would rouse me. It was a 
hot night; the rattlers were restless. In the 


against the wall. Presently it rolled over on 
While watching it move with the 


| squirming snakes, I fell into sound sleep. 


some animal, apparently, slipping away through | 


the bush. But what animal? 
of that stick, in the motion of that shadow, 
what was peculiar? 

**A man works by hints in the woods. As 
I hurried on, I felt vaguely that there was 
something unlike either a deer or a bear in the 
movement of this animal that had crossed my 
path. But then sounded loud the ivory gavel, 
and away I rushed among the trees. 

‘*Now here, now there it sounded, and I 
followed, without even a sight of the bird, 
until the wary creature, feeling the presence of 
an enemy, must have risen and swung off over 
the swamp. 

**One never counts time or distance on such 
a chase. I had been so eager that I lost count 
of direction, too. The twilight suddenly re- 
minded me of a cabin off in the woods, but in 
what direction and how far away I did not know. 

“The light could hardly last till I got to 
camp, and the full moon would not rise above 
the trees before eleven o’clock, but I hadn’t the 
least desire to camp where I was. My compass 
showed me that I had circled round and must 
now be approaching the cabin from the opposite 
direction to that by which I had left it. 

**As I picked my way along, my thought 
turned again to the shadow inthe brush. I was 
still worrying about it when there was a quick 
stir ahead of me, and there, with that same 
peculiar movement, went the creature again. 

**Tt was certainly odd. Was my imagination, 
helped out by the weird swamp twilight, playing 
tricks upon me? I cocked my gun, for I was 
growing uneasy. Then just ahead of me the 
horse neighed, and I laughed at my foolishness. 
I stopped behind a bunch of jasmine to examine 
the cabin before coming out into the open. 

‘**From my first relief at sight of it I found 
myself dreading to enter, so wrapped seemed 
this house in eternal silence and night. 

**I shook off this nonsense instantly, con- 
cluding that I needed a dose of quinine, for 
nothing under the stars could stir up this 
bilious imagination but malaria. 

** After supper I brought the horse up close 
to the shanty, tying him in the sandy spot 
before the door. Bed-making was a matter of 
throwing my blankets over the bunk, and 
having done this, I sat down upon the door-sill, 
for I was anything but sleepy. 

‘*The moon had not yet risen, but there was 
a soft shadowy light hanging like mist among 
the trees, which thinned the darkness. 

‘*The quiet was profound. Now and then 
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**The room was buzzing,—it was a part of 
my dream,—a rapid whirring filled my ears. 

‘*A flash of time only was it dream—then all 
reality! I was awake—wide-awake. 

‘In the middle of the floor, with clear moon- 
light flooding through the broken roof upon 
him, stood the young man, my fellow passenger. 
The light glinted on a blade in his hand. His 
face showed white with horror. All over the 
floor were the swaying heads and whirring tails 
of the sand rattlesnakes. They had broken 
out of the bag. Beyond him, in the open, 
leered the face of the negro. 

**Before he had had time to stir i was upon 
my elbow, revolver in hand. 

““*Tf IT were you,’ I said, quietly, but so 
that he heard through the hum, ‘I would 
not move. There’s a snake ready to strike 
right behind you. See, there at your left 
foot,’ and as he dropped his eyes he saw a 
headless snake flatten out upon the floor. My 
aim was perfect. 

‘*T never was cooler. The real danger before 
me restored me fully. My nerves instantly 
responded to their seventy years of training. 

‘**There at your right,’ I said. The wicked 
little head fell against his boot. 

***Don’t go yet. Let the smoke rise. I 
must kill that snake behind you. Still, now. 
I’m going to fire between your knees.’ I 
pulled. The ball cut a hole through his 
trousers, as I intended. The snake whipped 
over with a broken back. 

**To his fright at the snakes was added a 
new and keener horror of my revolver. The 
next bullet would be the one he deserved and 
expected! The moments between my deliberate 
firing were whole lives to him. The rascal’s 
face was pitiful in its terror. 

‘*As the smoke again cleared I looked him 
in the eyes. Slowly lifting my revolver along 
his body to the breast, I paused. Then I 
pointed toward the door. 

***Your way is clear now. If I were you, 
I’d go. Tell the boy to refasten my horse 
before you leave. And if you are after ivory- 
billed woodpeckers, you had better hunt some 
other swamp.’ 

‘*There was not a sound. He backed out of 
the door and vanished. The horse reappeared 
in its place. I waited, but the moonlight made 
no stir as it brightened, and the silence of the 
midnight deepened undisturbed. 

**T never slept better than during the remain- 
der of that night; but it was not until I had 
rid the cabin of the rest of those little snakes.’’ 
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FRAUNCE’S TAVERN. 
[RESTORED.] 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
i war-ships appeared at Tangier so 
soon after Moorish brigands got Perdicaris, 
an American citizen, that the sultan himself 
came near getting pericarditis, or some other 
kind of heart trouble. __ 


———_ already foresees the need of twenty 
thousand harvesters to take care of the 
crops. If this condition repeats itself year after 
year, the hands that other states lend might 
settle for good in this prosperous farm land, and 
grow up in the second half-century of Kansas. 
ecording to one of the greatest diplomatists, 
‘*it is the modest boast of modern diplomacy 
that its office is the removal of misunderstand- 
ings.” That is a pretty good sort of business 
for every one to be engaged in. It is much 
better to give your neighbor an opportunity to 
tell the truth than to exert yourself to prove 
that he is a liar. 


B ae 17th, which is observed in Boston and 
its suburbs, is the only joyous holiday in 
the world that celebrates a defeat. It was a 
defeat for later generations to rejoice in, for 
the colonies rose from that noble overthrow at 
Bunker Hill with new strength. Longfellow 


sings: 
But noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger. 


raunce’s Tavern in New York, where Wash- 

ington bade farewell to his officers, has been 
bought by the Society of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution, and is to be preserved. It is well that 
this should be done, for we should not be allowed 
to forget that the first President was a very 
human man, who inspired affection in those 
with whom he fought. The tears shed at that 
famous farewell account for the success of the 


Revolution under Washington’s lead better than | 


a score of volumes of history could do. 


hat has been called the ‘‘ginseng craze’’ 
has been so prevalent among farmers in 
many districts of the United States that the 
Department of Agriculture has considered it 
expedient to sound a note of warning. Previous 
to 1902 China imported from this country only 
one hundred and seventy-two thousand pounds 
of ginseng in four years—a quantity which could 
be raised on a single farm of seventy-five acres. 
“‘Let ginseng alone. It is a delusion and a 
snare,’’ is Secretary Wilson’s advice to farmers. 
f matters go wrong in the English House of 
Commons a convenient explanation would 
be to attribute the fact to the ‘ ‘sophisticated air’’ 
which the members breathe. According to the 
London Guardian, the winds of heaven are not 
suffered to visit too roughly the interior of the 
Palace of Westminster, for they are ‘ ‘filtered 
through cotton-wool, and warmed by passing 
over hot pipes, and then the dead and oppressive 
product is forced through gratings in the floor 
of the House, where it picks up the mud from 
honorable members’ boots.’’ 
(7 day last month brave women saved the 
town of Millmont, Pennsylvania, from a 
terrible explosion. A well-shooter was oiling 
a wagon on which were six cans of nitroglyc- 


erine. The wheel slipped off and fell away 
from him. He held up the axle and called for 
help. All the men on the scene, fearing that 


he would drop the axle and cause an explosion, 
took to their heels. Several women ran to the 
man’s assistance, and averted the accident. 
Such episodes raise the question whether the 
doctrine of equality between the sexes does not 
reflect discredit on women. 
ae nage is making toward the settlement of 

the rights of Colorado and Kansas in the 
waters of the Arkansas River. A commission 
has been appointed to take testimony on the 
subject. Four years have been consumed in 
reaching this stage of the proceedings. Kansas 
has held that Colorado should be restrained from 
further diverting the waters of the river for 
irrigation purposes, as the Kansas farms in the 
valley of the river will suffer if the flow of water 
be decreased. The question involved affects 
many irrigation projects in the West, which 
have been begun on the assumption that the 
waters of a stream might be diverted for the use 
of the abutting property-owners on the principle 
of first come first served. 

pportunities, like misfortunes, never come 

singly. The fair at St. Louis not only 
invites people from distant parts of the country 
to visit a great and enlightening exhibition, but 











gives them a chance to take in other things by 
the way. Railroads have planned excursions 
to and from all sections of the United States, 
and reduced fares should lead many persons 
to make tours over the land who otherwise 
would not leave their own counties. When 
Southerners go North and Northerners go South 
and the people of the East discover the wonder- 
ful lands west of the Mississippi, the whole 
nation undergoes a liberal education, and pro- 
vinciality, which is the foe of the national 
spirit, gives way to a wider citizenship. 

hief Justice Mason of the Superior Court 

of Massachusetts lately handed down a 
decision of more than usual interest, because of 
its bearing on the rights of women. The case 
was a suit for divorce, brought by a Russian, 
who asked separation from his wife on the 
ground of desertion. It came out during the 
trial that the couple were married in Russia 
some years ago. Later the husband came to 
America. He tried to persuade his wife to come 
with him, and afterward sent her money and 
tickets, but she refused. ‘‘The husband’s right 
to determine the place of abode of the family,’’ 
said the judge, ‘‘is not an absolute right, but 
one which must be exercised reasonably. The 
wife’s refusal to leave her kindred and the pro- 
tection of the laws under which she has lived, 
and emigrate to a foreign country, the language 
of which was an unknown tongue to her, was 
not unreasonable, and did not constitute deser- 
tion.’’ 

® © 
PRESENT DUTY. 


Leave what you’ve done for what you have to do; 
Don’t be consistent, but be simply true. 
O. W. Holmes. 
* © 


AN ASSEMBLY OF PICKED MEN. 


hen Congress was considering a tariff 
W bill a few years ago a New York 

business man, believing what he had 
read in partizan newspapers about the ignorance 
of the members of the House of Representatives, 
went to Washington to tell them what changes 
they ought to make in the duties on the goods 
in which he was interested. 

‘*I have greater respect for Congress than I 
used to have,’’ said he, meekly, when he 
returned. ‘‘The head of the subcommittee to 
which I was sent knows more about my business 
than Ido. I guess they don’t need my advice.’’ 

Many citizens labor under the delusion which 
this man took to Washington with him. If 
each one will consider who is his own Repre- 
sentative in Congress, and will remember that 
the House contains three or four hundred of 
the same sort, he will probably change his 
opinion. 

Edward Everett Hale recently reminded an 
audience in Boston that Congress was directing 
many big enterprises, any one of which called 
for business ability of a high order. The 
government is reclaiming millions of acres of 
arid land by irrigation, and Congress had not 
only to decide how that was to be done, but 
had to harmonize many conflicting interests at 
the same time. Improvements to the rivers 
and harbors costing hundreds of millions are 
under way. The protection of the banks of 
the Mississippi alone will cost more than twice 
what was paid for the Panama Canal. The 
organization of a civilized government in the 
Philippines requires not only great ability, but 
great discretion. Congress has had to exercise 
both, and has had at its service in all its enter- 
prises more and better information than has 
been accessible to any private individual. 

Opinions differ as to the wisdom of much 
that the national legislature does; but whether 
it is done by one party or by another, it is a 
great mistake to doubt the patriotism or the 
sincerity or the ability of the members as a 
whole. They are not all wise. Perhaps some 
of them are not honest. But they are the 
picked men of their states and districts, and it 
is to the discredit of those who have chosen 
them if they are not worthy. 


* © 


THE LONGEST DAYS. 


n the northern hemisphere, where is gathered 
| by far the larger part of the world’s inhabi- 

tants, the days are nearing their greatest 
length. At points only a little north of the 
equator the days are now but a few minutes 
longer than in December. The difference is so 
trifling as to be disregarded. On the other 
hand, excursionists go from all parts of the 
earth to the North Cape, because it is an easily 
reached point in a high latitude from which to 
see ‘‘the midnight sun.’’ The difference in 
the amount of twilight between places of high 
and of low latitude is also very marked. 

The varying length of the day at different 
seasons in the temperate zone has many impor- 
tant practical effects. Fortunately we need arti- 
ficial illumination least in the summer, when 
the heat from oil lamps and gas-lighting would 
be most uncomfortable. The long day comes 
when those who work out on the farms have 
most to do. The winter is usually the busiest 
period in the factories and shops, where ‘‘light- 
ing up”’ is not a great inconvenience. 

The long winter evenings especially invite 
reading and studying. The delightful after- 
supper twilight of June entices to neighborhood 





baseball and other village sports. Each season 
has its charms, and in this, as in all other 
things, variety gives spice to life. 

The person who goes during these long days 
from Bangor to Raleigh finds it lighter at eight 
o’clock at night there than at home, even 
though he has gone South. In the morning 
the case is reversed. The sun rises later—by 
the clock—in Raleigh than in Bangor. The 
puzzle is explained by the fact of ‘‘standard 
time.’’ The traveller has gone West as well as 
South. As compared with true local time, the 
Bangor clocks are slow and the Raleigh clocks 


are fast. 
* © 


REFORM. 


Reform’s like catching logs on a swift current ; 
You cannot tow them straightway to the shore. 
Sylvester Judd. 
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NOBODY’S BUSINESS. 


uring the last few years there has been a 
reaction against the fussy, meddling 
woman who interferes in every man’s 

business, and who is intolerable both at home 
and abroad. But it is possible to adopt the 
motto, ‘‘ Anything for a quiet life,’’ with highly 
disquieting results. 

The mother who resolves not to ‘‘fuss’’ about 
her little boy’s use of cigarettes may awaken 
too late to the discovery that her neglect has 
developed a nervous degenerate—perhaps even 
a criminal. The woman who does not like to 
be always worrying the coachman about the 
eare of harness and carriage may sacrifice a 
human life to an unnoticed and defective strap 
or axle. 

The mistress who ‘‘lets her cook alone’’ has 
herself only to blame if she suffers ptomain- 
poisoning as the result of a dirty ice-chest. 
Any one who refrains from complaint of dis- 
honesty or of neglect or of insolence on the part of 
salesmen or servants incurs the risk of becoming 
responsible for embezzlement or for some great 
catastrophe. Even the clerk or the teacher 
who endures unfair conditions without a protest 
entrenches injustice and inhumanity yet more 
securely in the favor of society. 

It is easy to overwork popular proverbs ; but 
they generally have a truth in the heart of 
them. One may carry too far the mingling of 
curiosity and restless activity which desires 
‘*to have a finger in every pie’’; but on the 
other hand, that state of society is far from a 
safe one in which it is even approximately true 
that ‘‘what is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business.’ eo te : 


AWAKENING A CORPORATION SOUL. 


nterest has been manifested all over the 

country in the story of the Western Union 

Telegraph Company and the pool-rooms of 
New York City. 

The pool-rooms are gambling-places, in which 
the returns are received from various race-tracks 
and bets are placed. Their existence depends 
upon a prompt and accurate news service by 
wire direct from the tracks, and this they have 
received from the telegraph company. The 
City Club, a reformatory organization, having 
tried in vain to suppress the pool-rooms by old 
methods, at last drew wide public attention to 
the fact that its efforts will be futile so long as 
the telegraph company continues to furnish the 
news on which the pool-rooms depend. 

The board of directors of the Western Union 
contains the names of many men who are 
known as conscientious, God-fearing citizens. 
To them the announcement of the City Club 
was probably the first knowledge they had of 
what their own company was doing. ‘The 
moral sentiment of the board of directors was 
aroused, and orders were at once issued to dis- 
continue the news service of every pool-room 
in the country. This has been done, although 
it involves a heavy loss of revenue. 

The old saying is that a corporation has no 
soul. Perhaps it would be more accurate to 
say that many corporations have souls which 
are dormant. ‘This is true even of small organ- 
izations, and often, indeed, of individuals whose 
extended interests necessitate the employment 
of subordinates to whom large authority is 
delegated. 

The possession of wealth, even if it is only 
relatively great, involves a responsibility which 
is not merely financial, but moral. It is to 
the credit of human nature that most men 
are awake to that responsibility. If at any 
time they seem to sleep, there is no better way 
to rouse them than by a plain and fearless 
naming of those who are to blame. 


* © 


STATE CAPITALS. 


Ithough national conventions of political 
parties are never held in Washington, 
most of the state political gatherings of 

both parties, for which this is the season, are 
held at the state capitals. These cities fill a 
peculiarly interesting place in our political 
system. 

Primarily the seat of the governor and the 
legislature, the state capital has developed into 
the headquarters for a large number of institu- 
tions, varying somewhat in the different states, 
but often including state universities and agri- 
cultural colleges, public asylums and hospitals. 





Many capitals have become famous for their 
annual state fairs. The highest courts of the 
state draw eminent legal talent thither. The 
capital thus becomes the headquarters for what- 
ever interests belong essentially to the state, in 
distinction from the national government and 
from local concerns. 

Capitals, when once established, are seldom 
moved ; yet more or less agitation continues in 
such states as Missouri, California and Ken- 
tucky, for the transfer of the seat of government 
to a larger, although less central, city. Present 
facilities for travel render the geographical 
location of a capital much less important than 
it was a half-century ago. The ideal capital 
is a city of sufficient, although not necessarily 
of the largest size, in the center of a state, such 
as those of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

Boston is the largest city in the country 
which is a capital. A number of states, how- 
ever, have selected their chief city, notably 
Rhode Island, Virginia, Georgia, Indiana, 
Colorado and Utah. Although much may be 
said in favor of the state metropolis, there is 
some advantage in having the capital in a city 
where it will not be greatly overshadowed by 
other activities. Most of the states have chosen 
wisely; few of them would make a different 
selection if they had to make it again. 
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LITTLE WARS. 

ar, according to the dictionaries, is a 

contest carried on by force of arms. 

Riots and insurrections are not com- 
monly called wars. Force is used to put them 
down, but the process. differs in magnitude 
only from that which the police of a city 
employs in dealing with a street row. 

On a little larger scale are the so-called 
‘‘little wars,’’ which usually originate from the 
restlessness of tribes and peoples under the rule 
of one of the ‘‘civilized powers.’’ Every country 
which has colonies or possessions inhabited by 
people of a race different from its own is likely 
to have such wars on its hands more or less 
frequently. 

It has been a new experience for the United 
States to be engaged in a war beyond the seas, 
although its contests with Indian tribes at 
home have been many and sanguinary. The 
trouble with the Moros in the Philippine Islands 
is a reminder of the difficulties the country 
undertook when it assumed the sovereignty 
over that former possession of Spain. The 
Hereros in southwest Africa are giving the 
Germans trouble of a similar kind; the natives 
in southern Nigeria and in Somaliland are rest- 
less under British rule. In each of these cases 
relentless war is waged against the natives. 

Wars of another kind are still in progress in 
Morocco, where a pretender is striving for the 
throne; in Uruguay, where the members of one 
political party are under arms, ready to drive the 
president from office; and in Tibet, where the 
British are engaged in an effort to persuade 
the Tibetans to respect their treaty obligations. 
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uch confused thinking was clarified by the 
Supreme Court decision excluding from the 

country John Turner, an English anarchist. 
Turner is the editor of a radical newspaper in 
London who several months ago came to the 
United States to lecture. As it was known that 
he preached hostility to organized government, he 
was arrested soon after his arrival, on the charge 
that he was an anarchist within the meaning of 
the immigration law, and must be deported. He 
fought the case in the courts. His lawyers held 
that his arrest was in violation of the right of 
free speech guaranteed by the Constitution. The 
Supreme Court has declared that as Congress has 
forbidden the entrance of alien anarchists into the 
country, Turner, as an alien anarchist, has no 
rights under the Constitution to freedom of speech. 
He belongs to a class which Congress has said 
may not enjoy the liberties of America. Those 
who remember that the Constitution was adopted 
by the people of the United States for their gov- 
ernment, and not for the government of the rest 
of the world, would not have fallen into the error 
which the court has corrected. 

otatoes said to be immune from disease have 

been cultivated experimentally in France for 
three years. The seed was obtained from Uru- 
guay, where the plant grows on the banks of the 
Mercedes River. Its botanical name is Solanum 
commersonii, but the French are calling it the 
Uruguay Irish potato. The family to which it 
belongs is a large one. Among the new potato's 
first cousins are the common potato, the eggplant, 
the tomato, bittersweet, the horse-nettle and the 
common nightshade. Some of its uncles and aunts 
are tobacco, jimson-weed, henbane and matrimony- 
vine. With so many medicinal herbs in the family 
even the common potato ought to be free from 
disease. poe 
oe eighty-eight years the American Bible 

Society has published only the King James 
Version of the Scriptures, but it is soon to publish 
the Revised Version. A few weeks ago it amended 
its constitution so that it might issue the old 
version, or the English revision, or that revision 
with the amendments of the American committee. 
It is nineteen years since the complete revision 
first appeared, and it seems to have vindicated 
itself in the minds of those who desire to get as 
nearly as possible to the words of the original. 


ailway maps are always interesting because 
they suggest almost limitless possibilities of 
travel. One says to himself, “I might take the 




















train at that spot marked New York, and follow 
that red line across rivers and over mountains for 
days and days until I came to that other spot 
marked San Francisco.” It is a pleasant amuse- 
ment, indeed, to travel in the imagination along 
the red lines on the map, and even down the 
wiggly black lines that mark the rivers. Whether 
the railroads are built or not does not matter 
when one is travelling in this way. Consequently 
the map in the Stateman’s Year-Book showing the 
projected railway lines in Canada is as interesting 
for this purpose as any. Take the road from 
Moncton, New Brunswick, to Winnipeg. It is not 
built yet, but the government has approved the 
plan. After one has passed round the northern 
end of Maine, which juts up into Canada, one can 
go by the proposed route almost in a straight line 
from Quebec to Winnipeg, and for a side trip run 
down to Parry Sound on Georgian Bay. Another 
road is projected from Quebee and the Saguenay 
River northwest across the upper end of Lake 
Winnipeg to Port Simpson, about five hundred 
miles farther north than the starting-point. This 
would make a fine route for a hunting-trip. Then 
one could go still farther north to the Yukon 
district by following the red line of the projected 
road through the valleys of the Rocky Mountains 
up to sixty-five or seventy degrees north latitude. 
On the return one could follow another proposed 
road to Battleford by way of Edmonton and thence 
to Port Churchill on Hudson Bay, and back home 
again by the dotted line on the water representing 
a steamship route. And during all this long journey 
one need not get a cinder in his eye nor suffer 
inconvenience and hunger at railway eating- 
houses, that is, unless he chooses to imagine the 
hardships along with the pleasures of travel. 
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OLD FALKA AND THE BABY. 


|" a remote country village a very old woman 
recently died, a woman who for many years 
past had been a town charge. She was a foreigner 
—a Pole. The family had been early immigrants 
while people of their race were still rare in 
America. They had come over, worked a year or 
two, prospered modestly, and sent back for the 
grandmother to join them. 

She had seemed, after a few weeks of bewilder- 
ment, to be happy; but she was too old to learn 
the new language. There was no other Polish 
family in the place; none ever came there. So 
when the father of the family lost his life in an 
accident, and but a few months later diphtheria 
swept away every child of the little flock, there 
was left but one person with whom old Falka 
could converse, her daughter. 

For fifteen years they lived together in their 
tiny cottage, the younger woman taking in wash- 
ing, the elder knitting and cooking; then the 
daughter also died, and the old woman, unable to 
maintain herself, was boarded out by the town. 

Although she never could converse in English, 
she understood some simple phrases, could speak 
a few broken words and so far understood and 
made herself understood that she did not seem cut 
off from those round her to a degree-which any 
one realized as unusual. 

She talked to herself often, murmuring softly 
phrases and words, repeated over and over; but 
then, old people often talk to themselves, and no 
one thought it odd. 

But there came a baby to the farmhouse where 
she was kept, and the child, as sometimes happens, 
was backward in learning to talk, and then, at 
nearly three years old, began with a rush, picking 
up new phrases every day and chattering like a 
little parrot. 

Old Falka scarcely noticed her; she noticed 
very little with her faded, far-away blue eyes, for 
her world had come to be no longer the world in 
which she really lived. Then one day, as she sat 
murmuring, the baby girl stumbled and caught at 
her knee for support, held herself erect a few 
moments listening, and spoke to her in Polish. 

She only repeated, of course, something she had 
heard; what it meant only Falka knew. But 
what it meant that she should be spoken to in her 
own tongue was plain to be seen. Tears poured 
down her cheeks, she clasped her hands, rocked 
to and fro, and uttered pitiful, soft little cries of 
joy and astonishment. Then she tried with trem- 
bling eagerness to coax back the baby girl her 
emotion had frightened away. 

After that Falka had friends. The story flew 
about the town. People came to see her, to nod 
and smile at her, and to let her teach them, with 
brightening eyes and sweet, old, high voice, a word 
of greeting in the language she loved. The baby 
will soon forget her Polish now Falka is gone, but 
no one who ever saw them together will forget old 
Falka and the baby. 
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MARIAN’S INDIVIDUALITY. 


[on before Marian Gardner had finished her 
college course she had decided concerning 
her future. She explained it all to her younger 
sister Susan. 

“The one gift which every soul has in trust for 
the world,” she said, “is its own individuality. 
herefore the great aim of life should be to pre- 
serve and develop that individuality. Ths is 
something which parents are slow to understand ; 
they keep their daughters at home regardless of 
‘he question whether or not home is the best place 

r them. I know very well that it would not be 
forme. Something in me would die, in the round 

every-day calls and commonplaces. I am going 
® teach and study until I find myself, and then 
('m going to be myself.” 

Susan’s soft eyes looked troubled. “But isn’t 
‘here a part of yourself that you ean never find 
‘Scept at home?” she asked. 

“Possibly,” Marian answered, “but I doubt it.” 

Being a girl of strong character, Marian had her 
Way. She beeame a lecturer upon art, and lived 
‘i apartments of her own. Susan wrote from 
‘tome that she had given up her idea of going to 


Boston to Study music, for mother was not very | 


well and she could not leave her alone. 


! mother were dangerously ill that would be 


another matter, but she was wrong to give up her | 
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. Marian | 
“rote back that she was very foolish; of course, | 
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life needlessly. If she began that way, she would 
never do anything else. 

It seemed as if the words were prophetic. The 
years passed, and while Marian had won a reputa- 
tion, Susan had never found the year when she 
could go away to study. 

One night, in one of Marian’s rare visits home, 
the sisters attended a reception together, and 
Marian, finding little to interest her, slipped 
into a corner, from which she idly watched the 
crowd. Presently she became conscious that 
some one had spoken her name—‘“the brilliant 
Miss Gardner.” 

“No,” was the reply, “I do not mean the brilliant 
one. She is like a hundred others in these days. I 
mean her sister Susan. I cannot think when I 
have met any one who impressed me as more 
truly and simply herself. What her life has been 
I do not know, but I know that she has lived. 
She is the kind, I am sure, who never is worn by 
duties, because she always esteems them priv- 
ileges.” 

The speakers passed on, but Marian sat still, 
thinking. 
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TWO GREAT MEN AT BUNKER HILL. 


n June 17, 1825, the streets of Boston were 

thronged with citizens and country folk. As 
one of the old stage-drivers remarked, “Every- 
thing that has wheels and everything that has legs 
used them to get to town to-day!” A brilliant 
civic and military procession marched through 
Charlestown. In the place of honor rode the fine, 
portly figure of Lafayette. No infirmity bespoke 
his almost threescore and ten years, for of course 
on horseback he did not display the slight lame- 
ness contracted in this country’s cause at the 
Battle of Brandywine. 


After laying the corner-stone of Bunker Hill 
Monument, Lafayette refused to take the seat 
ye for him under the pavilion devoted to 

e official and distinguished guests. 

“No,” he said, es place is here with the sur- 
vivors of the Revolution,” and he took a seat 
among the veterans who were resting on rude 
benches unsheltered from the hot rays of the sun. 

The great anxiety of the people to hear Daniel 
Webster’s speech came very near being disastrous. 
The crowd surged nearer and nearer the stand, 
clothes were torn, people were hurt, and women 
shrieked and fainted. The marshals, fearful of a 
panic, endeavored by every means to gain control 
over the heedless crowd. They entreated, they 
called out commands for order, all in vain; their 
very efforts only increased the excitement. 

Suddenly Webster, moved by impulse, sprang 
forward, and in a voice of thunder cried to the 


rshals : 
“Be silent yourselves and the people will obey!” 
They did obey. Those clear, m etic notes 
earried control to every one of that struggling 
throne. The mob became as manageable as a 
child. 
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THE SHIP’S MASTER. 


t is a just and wholesome rule that a captain 

shall command his own ship, no matter who is 
on board. If he has the sense and spirit to enforce 
his authority, there is the less chance of disaster 
from pompous meddlers. V. C. tells a story of 
Emperor William which may or may not be true— 
probably is not; but it illustrates the principle 
just stated. The story is that when the royal 
yacht was entering a port, the Kaiser noticed that 
the boat was slowing down, in accordance with 
the orders of the pilot, an old Norwegian named 
Nordhuus, who knew the channel and its dangers. 
The emperor rang the bell for full speed. 


Nordhuus placed himself in the way, leaned over 
the wheel, and called down the tube to the engine- 
room, “‘Half-speed! Never mind the bell!” 

“You countermand my orders?” cried the em- 
peror, and gave the bell another jerk. 

“Never mind the bell!” called Nordhuus through 
the tube. 

The emperor drew himself up. 

a below,” said he, ‘‘and report yourself under 
arrest.” 

“Leave the bridge!” repeated Nordhuus, grasp- 
ing the wheel more firmly. “This ship is in my 
charge, and I'll have no interference with my 
orders from king or seaman.” 

The officers on deck hurried silently aft, in their 
hearts wishing luck to the pilot. Nordhuus stood 
at his post, unshaken by threats, deaf to commands, 
and carried the yacht safely into harbor. 

The next day the emperor came to his senses, 
and cn he pilot with the order of the Black 

gle. 
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THE MAUSER’S BREATH. 


he old fable of the siren has its duplicate in 

one of the most deadly of modern weapons. 
The whistle of a bullet ought to be a deadly sound ; 
it is surprising to be told that it is a beautiful one. 
Mr. H. F. Prevost Battersby says, in his South 
African notes called “In the Web of a War”: 


The Mauser’s most melodious period is from 
eight to eighteen hundred yards. Over that dis- 
tance its note is the mos oes lovely o 
single sounds. “The —_— breath of the Mauser” 
is a phrase that adequately describes it. 

But there is something more about it than its 
beauty, something strange and baleful. It goes 
by like the singing of a wandering soul that can 
find rest oniy by bringing death to another. It is 
a sighing so indescribably tender and sad and 
sweet that every sound of human lips seems 
without charm beside it. 

After lying for a time under that silky breath, 
one has even to resist a desire to lift his head and 
take the next puff of it in his face. 


® © 
“PAGE PROOF.” 


New York Tribune, is a page who is a “stickler” 
for correct grammar. Senator Allison was one 
day discussing, in leisurely fashion, the Panama 
Canal Commission. 


“If the commission are agreed —” he began. 

“If the commission is agreed,” said the page in 
a stage whisper to a friend. The whisper was 
distinctly audible in the chamber, and Senator 
Allison, pausing, began again: 

“If the commission is agreed —”’ 

A few moments later, —— occasion to refer 
to the commission again, he said: 

“If the commission are —” 

“If the commission is,” came the whispered cor- 
rection, and the Senators laughed merrily when 
| Mr. Allison accepted what a colleague cafled the 
| “page nl of his speech, and began again: 
“If the commission is —” 








n the Senate-chamber at Washington, says the | 





White teeth. 


Dentifrice”’ whitens and preserves the teeth. 
ASTHM Cured At Home. Information free. Address, 
Frontier Asthma Co., Dept. V, Buffalo, N.Y. 
300 Foreign Stamps, 10c. 104—all different— 
from Malta, Bulgaria, India, etc., Album, l0c. 
40 different U.S.,10c. 200 varieties, 25c. 500 vari- 
eties, $1.25. 1,000 varieties, $4.75. 32-page list 
free. Agents wanted. 60% com. J. Crowell 
Stamp Co., 514 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Jones Summer School. 


TWENTIETH SESSION, July 6th—Sept. 23d. 


Rapid reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 


Address GEO. W. JONES, A. M., ITHACA, N. Y. 
Muscular Children 


“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous 
[ Adv, 

















with firm, well-knit bodies are 
developed by the 


Irish Mail. 


“It's geared.”’ 


A serongiy built, sporty 
little hand-car that 
brings al/ muscles into 
play, overtaxes none. 
ndorsed 









“They can’t upset.” 
mended by physicians. Abeolatety safe. “Lots of fun” 
for both boys and girls. Rubber-tired. Write for 
Illustrated Booklet, FREE. 

The Standard Mig. Co., 2586 Irish Mail St., Anderson, Ind. 


Stops HEADACHES 


Corrects 
acidity. 
Does not 
depress 
the heart. 


and recom- 








Jor 60 years. 


It stops the “ache,” clears the brain, sweetens 
the stomach, induces healthy action of the liver 
and bowels in such a pleasant, ppetenpeive way as 
to make it “the remedy par excellence” for delicate 

rsons and children, although equally effective 
‘or the strongest adult. 

50c. and $1.00 at your druggists, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 21 Jay St., New York. 


YOU CAN SAVE 25% 
BY ORDERING NOW. 
Every Garment Made to Order. 


An exceptional opportu- 
nity to have a gown made to 
your measure, from exclu- 
sive designs in material and 
styles, at prices lower than 
usually demanded for ready- 
made garments. 

Samples of Materials and Ilus- 





trated Catalogue sent free. 
$10.00 Suits now $ 7.50 
20. “ “ 1 5.00 
30.00 « “ 22.50 
0.00 « « 30.00 
$ 5.00 Skirts now $ 3.75 
8.00 “ 6.00 
12.00 « “ 9.00 


20.00 “« 15.00 


Prices also Reduced on 
Jackets, Travelling Suits, 
Rain Coats, etc. 

We yy Express Charges to 
ond past part of the United States. 
In order to make room for 

our stock of Fall materials 

we will, for a short time 
only, make any tailor-made 
garment illustrated in our 

Catalogue at one-fourth 

uction from our Cat- 
alogue prices. 

We have a splendid line of light-weight fabrics par- 
ticularly adapted for Summer wear, as well as tirmer 
materials for travelling costumes and walking suits. 
We also have a fine line of mannish mixtures and other 
materials suitable for early Fall wear. We do not 
carry wash goods nor make silk shirt-waist suits. 

ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK. 

We guarantee a perfect fit without tiresome personal 
fittings, made — by our original and exclusive 
system, which has required fifteen years to perfect. 

Our methods enable you to make selections 

rom New York’s latest styles and newest 
fabrics. We have satisfied over 180,000 cus- 
tomers and feel sure we can please YOU. 


One of our customers writes us as follows: 

“The gown you made for me has given the most 
complete satisfaction and been much admired, It 
retains its tit and shape toa surprising degree, which 
lattribute to the fact that it was so well made and 
finished. 1 shail be very glad to recommend you to 
any one desiring good work.” 

(Name and address furnished on application. ) 

















You take no risk in dealing with us, as any 
garment that fails to give entire satisfaction 
may be returned promptly and we will refund 
your money. 

Write to-day for snmpics of materials and Cata- 
bes ue N » 48 — sent FREE by return mail to any part 
of the U.S 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. 


If possible, mention the colors you desire | 
and about the price you intend to pay, as this will en- | 
able us to send you samples of exactly what you wish. | 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., | 


No Agents or Branches, | 








An Ice 


} Dinners nowadays can scarcely be 
termed complete withuut sherbets or 

ices of some sort—and there is really 

| no reason why your table should lack 

them—they cost practically nothing to 

make and may be made in a very few 

minutes with the 


TRIPLE MOTION 


Waite Mountain 


ICE CREAM FREEZER 


The quickestand most perfect freezer made. 
To learn how and gain some idea of the 
great variety of delicious desserts that can 

be made with the White Mountain 
Freezer, write for our little book 
“ Frozen Dainties,”” FREE. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 
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Bicycles 


Equipped with 


and 


Coaster Brake 


roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
fected in design and construction and equipped 
with new and marvelous devices. 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send 
stamp for any one of them, 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
Hartford, Conn, 
“Columbia” **Cleveland”’ 
“Tribune” ‘Crawford’ 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Chicago, Ill. 
“Rambler’’ **Monarch’’ 
“Crescent” ‘‘imperial”’ 
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You See Them Everywhere 


The return of bicycling finds our American | 


| ¢ The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure = 
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Two-Speed Gear j 














| 
the 22 Savage Kepeating Rifle was ex- 
clusively adopted at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair. Pretty good evidence that itis the best gun 
of its kind for target shooting and small game. 
uality tells every time in the end. Remember 
thisif some others are said to be “just as good.” 
Any good dealer sells the Savage under an hon- 
est guarantee. Write to-day for our Catalogue No. 13. 
SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, Utica, N. Y., U. S.A, 

Baker & Hamilton, San Francisco and 

| Sacramento, Cal., Pacific Coast Agents. 
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T ISN°2 3 USE, 
OF “CEOTHES 


that makes them old before 
their time; it’s the rubbing and 
straining on a washboard—get- 
ting the dirt out by main] 
strength. 


THE 


IMPROVED SOAP 
is in powdered form for your 


convenience. As it washes 
without rubbing, it saves the 
worst of the wear. 


PEARLINE ENJOYS THE 
LARGEST SALE AMONG 


Intelligent Women 
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See on the 


ws Wake! quit your slumbers. 
horizon 
The morn’s rosy banners are burning to red. 
Up! Up! and away! there are visions in woodland 
And meadow outworth all your dreaming in bed. 
Nay! lose not the moments, the south wind is 
searching 
The hilltops and thickets unseen by the sun. 
And never was morning more gallant for hunting 
The game to be captured without rod or gun! 


Aye, plenty of game to be found for the seeking. 
Proud trophies the hunter may claim at his will, 

And spoils he may win of the richest and rarest, 
Whose mind is to follow, but never to kill. 

For him is the plaint of the murmuring brooklet, 
The song that is sighed from the soul of the 

pine, 

The game far too high for the range of the rifle, 

The fish beyond reach of the hook and the line! 


The lore of the punctual bird homeward hieing, 
The thought in the heart of the wood-blossom 
shy,— 
The dreams that are haunting the zephyr-blown 
treetops, 
Or sailing the deep of the soft summer sky,— 
The bright wingéd fancies that flit o’er the shal- 
lows, 
And gleam on the breast of the calm, lilied lake, 
The tales whispered low by the gossiping grasses, 
The secrets that hide in the fern-tangled brake. 


Brave hunter is he of the woods’ ancient wisdom, 
Deft angler, who catches the waterfall’s tunes, 
Sly trapper, who snares from the rock and the 

river 
Their shadowy legends and mystical runes. 
Then up and away to the chase that is bloodless, 
Away to the streams, without tackle or pole, 
The noblest of game is for spoilsman and angler 
Who hunt with the eye and the ear and the soul! 
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THE PAINTER WHO FORGOT. 


n one of the great cathedrals of 
| Europe two painters were busily 

engaged on a magnificent fresco 
that was to add a new treasure to 
the artistic triumphs of the famous 
building. 

On a rude scaffolding that hung 
sixty feet above the marble floor of 
the cathedral they worked from day 
to day. The subject of the fresco, 
‘*The Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes,’’ was an inspiring theme, and under 
the magic touch of their brushes the painting 
grew into reality before their eyes. 

The older of the two men, one day, when the 
fresco was nearing completion, was so intent 
upon his work and so absorbed in the beauty of 
the picture that, forgetting the narrow platform 
upon which he was standing, he moved back- 
ward slowly, step by step, to get a better view 
of his painting, until he stood on the very edge 
of the scaffold. Another step and he would 
have fallen into the abyss below. 

At this critical moment his companion turned, 
saw the situation, and grew suddenly cold with 
fear and horror. To shout a word of warning 
would mean instant death to his startled friend ; 
to be silent would make the awful fall equally 
certain. Ata time like that men think rapidly, 
and it seems, oftentimes, as if the life-saving 
suggestion came in the form of an inspiration. 
So in this case. In a second the inspiration 
came. Seizing a wet brush, the younger painter 
called the attention of his companion, and while 
the older man looked, flung it against the wall, 
and bespattered the picture with desecrating 
blotches of color. 

The older man, aghast at this ruin of his 
long labor, rushed toward his friend and began 
a torrent of indignant invective, when suddenly 
his tongue was stilled by a glance at the deathly 
white face of the younger painter, whose trem- 
bling frame showed only agitation, with no trace 
of the malice or madness that his strange act 
seemed to imply. 

Then, as he listened to the story of his deliver- 
ance, told in a few simple words, his anger 
melted. Tears of gratitude came into his eyes, 
and he clasped his friend in his arms. The 
spoiled painting then meant to him a loss that 
brought a greater gain. 

Sometimes in our days of planning and of pros- 
perity we grow so absorbed in the pictures of 
this world—our dreams, our ambitions, our 
round of pleasures and privileges—that we 
grow forgetful of spiritual truths. Dulled to 
the perception of the eternal realities of life, we 
step backward, unconscious of the danger of 
our absorption. But in an instant our hopes 
may be blotted out; sorrow, sickness and suf- 
fering come ; the dark days of failure or bereave- 
ment seem to have no ray of light. And yet 
later we may awaken to the realization that a 
greater good has come to us, a fuller, broader 
revelation of ourselves and our possibilities ; an 
illumination of our highest duties to our neigh- 
bors and to our God. 

It may be that this is God’s very purpose in 








sending trouble to us. The trials may impair 
for a time our material or physical happiness ; 
they cannot do more. Plants grow most in the 
darkest hours; so often it is with individuals. 
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HOW EDISON SUCCEEDED. 


ew true stories of merited commercial success 
F illustrate the value of pluck and persever- 
ance more clearly than that of Mr. Thomas 
A. Edison and the incandescent electric light. It 
was on October 16, 1879, says Cassier’s Magazine, 
that Mr. Edison decided he had reached conditions 
under which a carbon filament might be made into 
alamp. Accordingly a cotton thread was laid in 
a hairpin-shaped groove in a nickel plate, put in a 
nickel mold and covered with charcoal and cooked 
five hours. It was then thoroughly carbonized, 
but unhappily it broke to pieces when the inventor 
attempted to take it from the mold. 


Repeated experiments brought similar failures 
until late at night on the 18th one was rescu 
intact; but it broke while being fastened to the 
conducting wire. Neither Mr. Edison nor his 
assistant, Mr. Charles Bachelor, had any 
sleep since beginning work two days before ; but 
they determined to keep at work and make a lamp 
before they slept. 

On the 19th they made several filaments, but all 
broke in the clamping process. On the 20th one 
was successfully clamped, and hope ran high that 
the lamp would soon be done ; but as it was being 
earried from the shop where it was made to the 

lass blowing room to sealed in a globe a 

reath of wind caught it and blew it awe. 

Mr. Bachelor was disma and_ disgusted. 
Both men were exhausted and almost discouraged 
but P| kept at work. At last, on the ——- 0 
the 2ist, the fifth = since — had slept, they 
had the happiness of seeing a lamp fi 

leted and lighted. The two men then went to 

and slept several hours. When they awoke 
the new lamp still burned. Mr. Edison increased 
the current, and the lamp burned more brightly— 
far more brightly than they had dared anticipate. 
It was the first modern incandescent lamp. r. 
Edison believed it was a successful one, but it 
lasted only two days, and then burned out. 

At once a host of employés went to work carbon- 
izing every available substance in search of a 
better filament. In the midst of the work a passage 
in one of Humboldt’s books, describing a certain 
kind of bamboo fiber, a to Mr. 
Edison, and suggested to him t the he aoe 
strand would be just the thing. At once he hunted 
up the pascege and reread it. Then he began a 
search for the proper bamboo. 

A corps of ned investigators was sent out 
all over the world on this search, and scarcely a 
region of the known surface of the globe was left 
unvisited. A hundred thousand dollars were spent 
in this way before Mr. William Moore found the 
foe bamboo in northern Japan. To insure a 








supply, he bought a tract of land and put it 
n charge of two native farmers. 

Then with bamboo fiber began new experi- 
ments, and in the spring of 1881 the first —_ 
successful incandescent lamp was made. It burn 
at sixteen-candle-power for nearly sixteen hundred 
hours, and its success was thus assured. 

In the following year a hundred thousand of 
those lamps were e, the shape and construc- 
tion bein ually modified as improvements 
sugges themselves, until the present common 
style of lamp was the result. Ten years from its 
first construction four million lamps a year were 
being made, and eleven years ter, in 1903, 
_——— alone required forty-five million to fill its 
needs, 
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A HOMESICK BOY. 


omesickness will drive the oldest and wisest 

to desperate deeds. What wonder, then, 

that to an eleven-year-old boy it is irre- 

sistible? The small son of a rector in one of the 

large cities, says the New York Sun, was sent to 

a preparatory school about thirty-four miles from 

his home. As a barrier between him and his 

family those miles seemed endless to the lad. He 

had been at school only three days when home- 
sickness got the better of him. 

He was walking out at noon recess with some 
of his mates when he remembered where the rail- 
way-station was. It ought to be easy just to follow 
the rails, and it had not taken “dad” and him ve: 
long to come by train. So he slipped off by himself, 

he other boys did not think anything of it when 
their comrade cut off into the woods, but when the 
roll was called at dinner-time and he was still 
missing, things looked serious. Searching-parties 
were eg ey i, the older boys were sent out, and 


all ni long the country was scoured, but when 
daylight came there was still no boy. The father 
was notified by telephone, and star at once for 


the school. 

All this time the little runaway had been plod- 
ding steadily along the track. It was very lonel 
sometimes, and he grew so Powe and tired tha 
he longed to lie down and rest, but he kept on. 
ooad = time it seemed, that it could not be much 
arther. 

At last, just as the sun was coming up, he reached 
the ferry. He had five cents with which he had 
intended to buy a ferry ticket, but a thirty-mile 
walk before breakfast makes a little chap ve 
hungry, and he purchased a loaf of bread instead. 

It did not seem exactly right to walk on the boat 
without paying, but he had to get home. 

About five minutes after the rector had left the 
house on his way to the school his son, heavy- 
eyed and sore-footed, trudged up and rang the 


“Wheah has yo’ been, chile?” exclaimed the 
colored man who opened the door. 

“I got homesick, that’s all,’ replied the boy. 
“TI want my slippers; my feet are tired.” 

A telephone message was pone ns sent to 
the school. When the rector returned a little boy, 
was timidly lurking in the shadows of the hall. 

“I wanted to see you so, dad, that I just couldn’t 
ace it!’’ he pleaded. 

he clergyman 0} 


ned his arms, and the boy 
sprang into them. 


verything was all right at last. 
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BITTEN BY FEAR. 


he agonies of fear which follow the bite of a 

venomous snake are described by Henry 

Taunton in “Australind.” One afternoon, 
while Mr. Taunton was herding eattle on an 
Australian range, the overseer rode cut to see 
how the new hand was getting along. The con- 
versation turned on snakes, and the overseer told 
Mr. Taunton of many instances of death from 
snake bites. 

I listened to so many stories that evening that 
when, having ridden with my friend part of his 
= home, I turned and rode slowly back to the 
solitary camp, my mind was full of snakes. It 
was quite dusk as I rode along the track, which 
led through scrub and bushes. 

Suddenly I received a sharp sting on the thigh. 
A thrill of agonizing, sickening fear came over me 


that some snake coiled in the bush had bitten me. 
* 





For a moment I lost all presence of mind. The 
relaxing effects of fear made me feel sick and 
faint. rtain death, in a most 
stared me grimly in the face. 
terror nearly paralyzed me. 

I was miles from any peng 
the injured limb off, as mi: be possible had the 
sting been delivered on the hand or foot. Only 
one chance of safety presented itself to my dis- 
tracted mind, and that was to cut away the flesh 
round the bite and cauterize it with the glowing 
end of a fire-stick, if only I could do it before the 
venom had been absorbed into my system. 

Maddened with fear, I galloped for camp. I 
flung myself from the panting horse, rushed round 
like a madman, and pitched brushwood on the fire 
until a brilliant blaze illuminated the scene. 

In frantic haste I exposed my still smarting 
thigh. Sure enough, there was a small puncture 
from which a minute drop of blood had exuded. 

No time could be lost, but even in my extremity 
I had not sufficient nerve to cut deeply into my 
own fiesh. Making two superficial slashes cross- 
wise over the bite, I seized one of the glowing 
embers and held it into the wound. The torture 
forced me to desist before I had sufficiently 
cauterized the fatal spot, but I felt it would be 
better to submit to my fate than to bear further 
self-inflicted pain. 

I was kept awake for hours by the suffering 
from the burn, but finally I slept. en I awoke 
I felt none the worse for the accident. Gradually 
the conviction stole over me that I had been the 
victim of my own fears and the prick of some 


onizing form, 
verwhelming 


I could not hack 





thorny bush. 
The sore yee on my thigh reminded me for 
many days to come that pricks and punctures are 


fire-sticks. 


not well served by means of fear an 






J 
Marion Couthouy S. 
N* for that all obey thee 
Art thou a king, dear heart ; 
But that no fears waylay thee 
Nor earthly laws gainsay thee,— 
Lord of thy soul thou art. 


World’s scorn can never fright thee, 
World’s sorrow make thee pine ; 

Nor dark forebodings blight thee, 

Nor mocking hopes invite thee ; 
Life’s perfect now is thine. 


In faith serenely nested, 

Thou smil’st when others weep; 
While we, by cares molested, 
With heavy hearts unrested, 

Are envious of thy sleep; 


Till, when the dark is creeping 
O’er life’s last troubled day, 

We fall, like thee, to sleeping, 

And learn, in love’s great keeping, 
Faith’s royal, restful way. 
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A MASTER OF DESTINY. 


young man, evidently from the country, sat 
A patiently at a table in a down-town restau- 
rant for many minutes, says the Chicago 
News. The waitresses, busy with customers who 
looked more fruitful of tips, passed scornfully by. 
At last he rose, and walking to the cashier's desk, 
calmly took a position near it, and thereby blocked 
the line of entrance. 


“Miss,”’ he said, “I’ve been setting at that table 
for half an hour, an’ I can’t get waited on. The 
young ladies that’s waiting on table don’t seem to 
notice me.” 

~ d aside, please,” said the cashier, sharply. 
“You’re right in the way.” 

The young man did not move. “I’ve been 
—st at that table half an hour, an’ I can’t get 
wai on,” he repeated, calmly. “Maybe if you 
spoke like that to the young ladies that’s waiting 
on table they’d take my order.” . 

“Will you please stand to one side and let the 
customers through?” 

“Will you speak to one of them young ladies 
that’s waiting on table an’ ask her to git me some- 
thing to eat?” 

The cashier beckoned to the prepetoter, who 
came bustling up. “Move out of the way here, 
please!” he said peremptorily. “Let these ladies 
and gentlemen t rough!” 

“T reckon it don’t matter whether they Ret 
through or not,” said the young man, easily. 
“They won’t get anything to eat unless they have 
better luck than I’ve . I’ve been setting over 
at that table for half an hour, an’ I ain’t been 
waited on yet.” 

“Give the man something to eat!” called one of 
the men in the waiting line. 

“Throw him a pie!” shouted another. 

The young man smiled broadly at these sugges- 
tions, and then turned to the . 

“Maybe coy speak to one of them young ladies 
that’s waiting on table an’ ask her to take my 
order,” he said. 

The pregeteeer eyed his muscular proportions 
in an undecided way for an instant, and then 


veakened. 

“If you’ll sit down I’ll see that you are waited 
on right away,” he said. 

The young man walked over to his table. “If 
I’m not feeding inside of five minutes I'll be back 
to find out what’s the trouble,’ he remarked, 
only. 

But four minutes later, with his napkin tucked 
under his chin and his elbows squared, he was 
attacking a large plate of corned-beef hash. 
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A “ RECOMMENDATION.” 


Sioux chief, hearing that the “Great Father” 
A was going to make an annuity payment to 
his former enemies but present friends, the 
Crows, decided that it was a good time for him to 
return a visit which the Crows had made the Sioux 
the summer before. In order that there might be 
no difficulty on the trip, which he was going to 
make in his wagon, he went to the agent and 
asked for a pass which would inform the public 
that he was legally absent from the reservation ; 
and also for a paper recommending him to the 
charities of the whites, for the chief, being always 
hungry, was a firm believer in the Scriptural 
injunction to feed the hungry. 


The agent gave him the pass, and having been 
much harassed by his im unities in the past for 
every conceivable article that the agent might 


»ossess, wrote, “The bearer of this is a_ Sioux 
ndian of the Pine Ridge Reservation. I have 
never known him to do a lick of work, or to buy 
anything he could beg, even when he had money. 





I am of the opinion that a little starvation would 
do him good. He is the ornerest, laziest, dirtiest 
Indian on my reservation.” 

In a month or two the chief returned and entered 
the agent’s office to report, his face beaming with 


—. his superior. ‘How, how, papa! 
‘aper — good! ake white man heart _ 
Heap cateh um shoes, coat, hat, everythi 


ing ; 
heap eat; maybe so good 
paper next summer!’ 

fter this, in pidgin - English, he told the 
agent through the interpreter that every time the 
pee was presented to a white family they would 
augh heartily and always give him pemmethias. 
either to wear or eat, and then good-naturedly 
tell him to clear out. 

It is probable that eae had become so accus- 
tomed to recommendations of a different nature 
that the surprise of seeing this always put them in 
good humor, which. turned out well for the lazy 
chief. 


you give me one more 
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HEROIC BUT EFFECTUAL. 


« oozy” Flinders, as the neighbors called 
him, was an idle, dissolute fellow, with a 
wife a great deal too good for him. She 

bore with patience his shortcomings, found excuses 
for him, and took in washing to help him earn the 
living. But one day Boozy came home more intox- 
icated than usual. He threw himself upon the bed 
without stopping to take off his shoes, and went 
to sleep. 


Then Mrs. Flinders’s patience ve way, and 
she resolved to administer suitable punishment. 
She procured at once a large gunnysack, ~— 
it open, spread it on the bed by the side of her 
husband, rolled him over upon it, and sewed him 
up in it with good strong twine, leaving only his 
head free. 

Six or eight hours later, when she thought he 
had had ——- sleep for her purpose, she rolled 
him over on his face, and with a stout, serviceable 
rawhide, borrowed during the interval, she began 
operations. 

“‘Wh-what’s all this2’”” demanded Boozy, rousing 
himself and beginning to squirm. 

His wife was too busy to answer him. Whack! 
whack! whack! fell the rawhide, wielded by an 
arm which had been developed at the washboard, 
and was nerved now by a righteous indignation. 

Whack! whack! whack! 

‘or the first few moments Boozy roared in 
anger and tried desperately to free himself, but it 
was of no use. The tough gunnysack held him 
securely. And still the blows fell. 

Whack! whack! whack! whack! whack! 

From blustering he went to eons. 

“Oh, for pity’s sake, Marthy,” he be 
squirming and wriggling, “let up! Are you 
to kill me?” 


“No! [Whack!] I le ame mee fwhest') 
You lazy, drunken [whack!] vagabond, I’m givin 
ou [whack!] wan ve been needing (whack! 
or a long time!” hack! 

me gnctoms Marthy! Ouch! Don’t! I'll 
a n! Vi go to work! Ouch! Don’t, 
r ” 


“If I'll stop now and let you out of that sack will 
ou promise to turn over a new leaf and be some- 
after this ?’’ demanded his wife. 
“I will!” he promised, thoroughly sober now. 
ox at @ k i d let 
e rip e gunnysack open again and le 
him out, and to her surprise perhaps as much as 
to that of the neighbors, Boozy kept his promise. 
Mrs. Flinders never had occasion to administer 
another dose of her medicine. 


tein! 
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HE MET HIS MATCH. 


ihe New York police have recently been much 

| mystified by a series of burglaries committed 

in an unusual manner by a thief with the 

dress and bearing of a gentleman. The New 

York Tribune tells of an instance in which he 

expressed his appreciation of the polite manner in 
which he was foiled by a lady’s maid. 


The mistress of a new home on Riverside drive 
had gone out for the afternoon. About four o’clock 
the door-bell rang, and the maid who opened it 
was confronted by a tall, distinguished-looking 
stranger. He asked to see Mrs. Blank on impor- 
tant business. 

“She has gone out,’ said the maid, ‘and has left 
no word as to when she will return.” 

“That is very unfortunate,” said the stranger, 
mF business is important. May I step in and 
wait?’ 

The maid led the way to the reception hall, and 
asked him to be seated. He looked about with 
interest at the bric-A-brac, rare bronzes and other 
ornaments. The maid, suspicious but polite, found 
a seat at a little distance and waited also, in silence. 
A quarter of an hour passed. Then the stranger, 
growing uneasy, stirred in his chair. 

“I beg pardon,” he said, “but I cannot wait any 
a shall leave a message for — mistress. 
Will you kindly provide me with pencil and paper ?” 

The maid bowed respectfully, but instead of 
leaving him alone, she touched a bell and sum- 
moned another maid whom she directed to briu 
the stationery. The gentleman wrote and seale 
a ae, and handing it to the maid, bowed himself 
out. 

A few minutes later Mrs. Blank returned. The 
maid gave her the note. She opened it and read: 

“Dear Madam. A complete stranger takes the 
liberty of attesting to a fact with which you are 
proba ly already acquainted—that your maid is 
no fool. 

— gentlemanly thief had found his match at 
st. 


* © 


NOT HER AFFAIR. 


nele Ephraim had put on a clean collar and 
| his best coat, says the Chicago T'ribune, 

and was walking majestically up and down 
the street. 


“Aren’t you working to-day, uncle?” asked one 
of his acquaintances. ; 
a suh. I’s celebratin’ my golden weddin’, 
suh.”’ 

“You were married fifty years ago to-day ?” 

“Yes, suh.” 

“Well, why isn’t your wife helping you to cele- 
brate?”” i 

“My present wife, suh,’’ replied Uncle Ephraim, 
with dignity, ‘‘ain’t got nothin’ to do with it. She’s 
de fourth, suh.”’ 


e & 


A BUSY TIME. 


he judge looked at the trembling and bewil- 
dered witness, and his face took on its most 
benign expression. 


* “Now, my good woman,” he said, cheerfully, 
“you have only to answer in the fewest possible 
words these simple questions: Whether when you 
were crossing the street with the baby on your 
arm, and the omnibus was coming down on the 
right, and the cab on the left, and the brougham 
was trying to pass the omnibus, you saw the 
laintifi between the brougham and the cab, or 
he brougham and the omnibus, whether he seemed 
in haste, and which one of the three cabs coming 
poe the other direction he appeared to you to be 
hailing.” 





















































KITTIE’S IMPOLITE 
VISITOR. 


BY CARROLL WATSON RANKIN. 


K TTIE was very lonely. 
The two little girls that 
ERS she liked best to play with 
had gone away together to spend 
the entire afternoon, and there 
were no other little girls living in 
her block. Her mother had a 
headache and was lying down, 
and Molly, the cook, was scrubbing 
the kitchen floor,—and was cross, 
besides,—so there was really no 
one but a fat, buzzing bumblebee 
for Kittie to invite to her party. 
The bee looked so very much like 
the one that had stung her little 
inquisitive nose the day she had 
poked it into his hiding-place in a 
great scarlet tulip that she con- 
sidered him far worse than no 
guest at all, and was glad when 
he left the garden. 

“‘O dear,’’ said Kittie, who was 
sitting on the door-step, with a 
saucer of ripe huckleberries, a slice 
of bread and a cup of water beside 
her, ‘‘I do wish somebody would 
happen in! There isn’t a bit of 
fun in having a tea-party all alone. 
Why! What’s that?’ 

Kittie’s blue eyes got rounder 
and rounder, and for a moment 
she was almost as frightened as 
she was surprised, for such a 
strange visitor was coming in at 
the gate—and walking with slow, 
eareful steps straight toward 
Kittie’s saucer of huckleberries. 

The visitor stopped about three 
feet away from Kittie, and turn- 
ing his black head from side to 
side, looked at her as if he were 
wondering if it would be safe to 
go any closer. Kittie dropped a 
large black berry on the stone near 
her feet. The visitor, still keeping 
a watchful eye on Kittie, hopped 
sideways, stretched his neck as 
far as possible, made a sudden 
dive for the berry and darted back 
to the gate. 

‘*T think you must be some- 
body’s tame crow,’’ said Kittie, 
holding out another berry. ‘‘It 
was very nice of you to come to 
my party. Come, this berry is 
for you. Don’t be afraid.” 

The visitor, still a little doubtful 
about his new friend, hopped 
slowly closer, snatched the berry 
from the little girl’s fingers, and 
then jumped backward out of 
Kittie’s reach. Kittie wanted to 
laugh because he was such a 
funny visitor and had such queer 
tea-party manners; but she was a 
polite little maid and did not want 
to hurt his feelings. He looked 
so wise that she was sure he 
would not like to be laughed at. 

Presently the crow made up his mind that | 
Kittie was a safe person to visit, and he was | 
soon standing quietly on the step beside her, | 
eating berries out of the little box cover that | 
Kittie gave him for a plate. He liked the | 
bread and butter, too, and Kittie gave him the 
larger half. When that was gone, he looked 
longingly at the cup of water. There was only 
one cup, and Kittie did not quite see how she 
was to divide the water into two equal portions ; 
but the crow was not at all troubled about 
the matter. Without waiting to be invited, he 
hopped to the cup, drank all he wanted, and 
then — Oh, I’m sure you cannot guess what 
he did then. He stood on one foot, and with 
the other he carefully tipped the cup over side- 
wise and spilled the rest of the water, so that 
Kittie had to move away to a drier spot. 

But that was not all he did. He picked that 
bright new tin cup right up by the handle and 
tried to fly away with it. He meant, without 
doubt, to take it home with him, but it was 
too heavy. 

When he reached the gate he changed his 
mind about it. He glanced at Kittie to see if she 
were looking, and then, quick as a flash, down 
he flew with the cup, and hid it behind a bushy 
red geranium in the bed near the gate. 

“Caw! caw!’’ he said, as he flew out of the 
gate and up over the housetops. ‘‘Caw! caw! 
caw!’? 








“I 8’ pose you’re saying, ‘Good-by! I’ve had 
a nice time at your party,’’’ said Kittie, | 
‘but I think you’re a pretty funny visitor to | 
eat all the refreshments and then try to carry | 
off the dishes. If little girls did that, I don’t 
believe folks would invite them very often; | 
but you’re just a bird, and p’r’aps you wouldn’t | 
like my tea-party manners any better if I went | 
to visit you. Anyway, I’m ever so glad you 
came and hope you will come again !”’ 


NUTS TO CRACK. 
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SEASHORE DAYS. 


BY ANNA M. PRATT. 
HERE THE SUMMER OCEAN STIRRING UP A BATTER 
FLOWS UP TO THE LAND, AND BAKING IN THE SUN 
SCORES OF HAPPY CHILDREN SAND CAKES BY THE BUSHEL, 
ARE PLAYING IN THE SAND. SAND PIES BY THE TON. 


MOLDING MOUNTAIN RANGES, 
BUILDING FORTS THAT STAY 
TILL THE CREEPING TIDE COMES UP 

AND WASHES THEM AWAY. 


DIGGING WITH THEIR SHOVELS 
DEEP AND LONELY CAVES, 

PLAYING THEY ARE SAILORS 
SHIPWRECKED BY THE WAVES. 


SS, 
MOTHER’S HANDS. 


BY MARTHA BURR BANKS. 


OTHER'S right hand is Dorry. He helps her as much as he can. 
He'll be twelve years old when Christmas comes, and so he 
is almost a man. 
Dorry shovels the snow: Dorry fetches the mail; 
Dorry brings in the milk at night, in a beautiful, big bright pail. 
Mother sorely would sigh for Dorry, if Dorry were from her reft, 
But little Dick is the other hand, for he does the things that are left. 


When Dorry has chopped the kindlings, Dick speedily gathers them in; 
When Dorry shoulders the biscuit-board, Dick carries the rolling-pin. 
Dorry’s the knight of the market, while Dick is the kitchen squire; 
He'll fill the kettle and turn the cakes after Dorry has started the fire. 
Oh, mother would miss her Dorry, if Dorry were from her reft, 

But little Dick is her other hand, for he does the things that are left. 


Oh, there's never a boy like Dorry, unless it’s a boy like Dick. 
Mother's heart is seldom sorry, though cares come fast and thick; 
For Dorry is good and loyal, and his arm is strong and true, 

And little Dick has a merry laugh and a loving spirit, too. 

So mother’s right hand is Dorry, and he’s dutiful and deft, 

But little Dick is the other hand, for he does the things that are left. 


BENGON KNIPE 


1. RIDDLE. 
Now be the weather cold or warm, 
On every side my graceful form 
In town or country you behold. 
You turn your gown when it is old, 
But when you turn me, I am new. 
When old, I turn myself, ’tis true. 


2. HIDDEN ARTICLES. 

In the name of an American city 
of twelve letters may be found a 
small bottle, a small dipper, frozen 
rain, a Scotch cloth, a dessert, medi- 
cine, a valley, a brotherhood, an 
eminence, aid, an entry, two parts 
of the body, part of a coat, the 
beginning, and part of the face. 


3. CHARADES. 
I 
A total two an uncle had, 
A total one had she. 
He used to one the matter well 
With some asperity. 
if punishment he did a two, 
0 two it off she’d plan. 
The unele of a total two 
Is a most unhappy man 
IT. 
As once along the street I first, 
A second struck me from above. 
I thought my head would surely 
burst, 
But hastened to my wife, my love. 
With total soon she deftly bound 
The gaping, ugly, painful wound. 





It. 
my first is cooked and eaten, or 
*Tis put into my last 
And added to the housewife’s store 
Before the winter's blast 
Comes chill and piercing, all the 


trees 
Whereon my total grows, to freeze. 


4. ADDITIONAL LETTERS 

By adding two letters a part of the 
body becomes the bail of a kettle; a 
nuisance becomes an implement for 
pounding; a piece of sculpture be- 
comes a tumult; to corrode becomes 
to stir gently in the wind; species 
becomes to take fire; to utter melo- 
dious sounds becomes one; a cloth 
for men’s wear becomes to allure; a 
drudge becomes to tear asunder. 


5. EXCHANGED SYLLABLES. 

Change the places of and reverse 
the first and third syllable. 

Change submissive to one who 
‘opm taken to an imposter; held 
o one who hinders; drawn back to 
one who traduces; turned the oppo- 
site way to one who merits. 


6. ANAGRAM STORY. 

A priest one day laid by his sacer- 
dota/l robes and went into the woods 
for a stroll. 

He was soon ----. - tree 
formed a shelter for him, and he, 
while the birds - ---, under 
it; but seeing a woman poorly - 
---- -- her approach. She gave 
him ---- and passed on. 

A rabbit gave - ---- ry 
him, and --- of birds 
who were hopping in the snow. 

A boy passed with a sled, and the 
riest said, “That sled must be a 

ne -------, What is your 
name ?”’ 

“Carl,” said the boy. 

Hany meen, == Fomor a while, 
and tell me where I am.” 

“T must hurry on,” said Carl. ““My 
mother will vel start- 
ing as he spoke. go to 
school.”’ 

At the sight of the boy’s -----, - 
---- shudder ran over the priest, 
and he said, “Don’t you like the 
school ?”’ 





“T have to 


“T did,” said the boy, “till they 

said I --- - -~~--, and I didn’t, 

I'd just as soon ----- ---- 0 

wood,and we need that badly enough. 

A boy for whom nobody -----, 

| +s0- = teacher I didit. The boys are - -- - 

--- now. They don’t know who will be accused 
| next.” 

“Is wood scarce?” asked the priest, hardly 

knowing what to say. 
“Yes, wood and coal, too, but that rich man up 


there ------ ---- in the mud as if it were 
nothing. To buy a little, my father ---- - 
--- of our geese and a ---- -- ---- as 


one of the family, he said.” 

“Well, Carl, if you will show me the way home, 
I'll give you money to buy wood enough to keep 
you warm for a month.” 


7. CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 


The pasha reasoned, “Can you tell 
Why is it people are not well? 


“No matter what your ailment be, 
The paper hath a remedy. 


“This cures your old rheumatic ill; 
A roseate hue comes from this pill. 


“Truthful they are, since all agree 
No cure, your money back you see. 


“When medicines these ills can cure, 
I wonder people them endure.” 


8. ANAGRAM RIMES. 


I. 
----~-’- opinion agrees with mine, 
Thata ------ is a ------ every time. 
II. 
All -------- must Heaven displease. 
The -------- man worships his own ease. 
11I. 
“Friend ------- why ------- thou over this 
land ; 
In quest of ------- ? Iean’t understand. 
’Twould be ------- shouldst thou find them 


here in the sand.” 


Answers to Puzzles in June 2d Number. 
1. Heal thy—healthy. 

2. O. 

3. Ground sea; dangerous; guns! 
rage sound; sand, rogue 

| 4. 1. Rag, a, muff, fins—ragamuffins. 2. Car, 
en, try—carpentry. 3. Fire,damp—fire-lamp. 4. 
jun, dread—hundred. 

| §. J-aunt, h-our, land, p-early, l-out, learn, 
m-any, ry S s-word, h-ear, d-anger, s-loth, 
o-men, h-over, h-earth, b-ask. 





O dear; 
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Deaf and hard-of-hearing persons can learn 


LIP-READING AT HOME. 


Easy, rapid system. Lessons by mail. Results 
uniformly satisfactory. Terms moderate. Send for 
pamphiet. DAVID GREENE, 125 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y¥. 








WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
HOLYOKE 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 














c. Stamp 


sent with your address 
to the manufacturers of 


Williams’ Famous 
Shaving Soaps 
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will bring you a most useful and inge- : 
nious little pocket novelty or tool « 
called the Triplet—a key ring, screw § 
driver, letter opener and paper cutter ‘ 
in one. Every bicycle rider should « 
have a Triplet—in fact every one will § 
find many uses for it every day. , 
We have sent thousands of them to read- - 
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ers of the YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
had one? 


ARAAAAAAARRAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Have you 


What is said of the Triplet: 
“*I would not take a dollar for the Triplet. Asa 
screw driver it saved me a very serious accident 
two days ago.”’ 


III INN 


“The Triplet has become like my pccket-knife, 
or watch or pencil—a necessity, and | would not 
care to be without it.” 


Address 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. Dept. 41 
Giastonsury, Conn, 














Dent’s 
Corn 
Gum 


Cures Corns, 
Bunions and Warts. 


So easy toapply ; sticks 

fast ; does not spread like 

greasy salve. A harmless, 

vegetable compound that gives quick relief, 

Sold by druggists everywhere, 15c—or we mail 

it on receipt of price. 

Dent’s Toothache Gum stops toothache 

instantly—prevents decay; removes offensive 
odors. Atall druggists, 15c—or we mail it. 


©, 8. DENT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


ALWAYS READY 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC 
IPEND A FEW DOLLARS AND SAVE THOUS 
CENERAL SALES AGENTS 


PoPE MANUFACTURING Co. 


A wens CHICAGO ILL. 
fiw - WARREN ST. -* . 
4 Boston = dal couMeus ave. PRUsseLPnik, PR: - sea Atch $1, 
WASHINGTON D.C.- 819-140! ST. WW. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL- 451 MISSION 


Sent anywhere eo three dollars 


| was for nine years secre- 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 








A Great Battle was fought at Kinchow, at 
the neck of the peninsula, about 30 miles 
north of Port Arthur, May 25th and 26th. The 
second Japanese army, commanded by General 
Oku, took Kinchow, which was held by:a 
Russian force of infantry and artillery, after 
severe fighting, and then stormed Nanshan hill, 
farther south, the strongest part of the Russian 
line. A series of batteries crowned the hill, 
rifle-pits extended round its sides, mines were 
placed lower down, and round the base were wire 
entanglements. ‘The Japanese made repeated 
bayonet charges up the hill, and were beaten 
back many times before they finally drove the 
Russians from their positions. A Japanese 
gunboat squadron in Kinchow Bay and a 
Russian gunboat at Talien participated in the 
battle. General Oku admits a loss of 3,500 
men. The Russian loss is not known, but 500 
dead were found at Kinchow. The Japanese 
captured 68 guns and 10 machine guns. May 
30th the Japanese occupied Dalny. The great 
pier had been sunk by the Russians, but the 
dock piers were found uninjured. 
& 
Te Philippines.—By a division of five to 
four the Supreme Court of the United 
States, May 3ist, rendered a decision denying 
the residents of the Philippines the right of trial 
by jury. The decision was grounded on the 
fact that the government of the Philippines 
had been expressly left in the hands of Congress 
by the treaty of Paris, and that Congress, 
because of the incapacity of the people of the 
islands, had purposely withheld the right of 
trial by jury. ® 
esbyterian Union.—The general assem- 
blies of the Northern, Southern and Cum- 
berland Presbyterian churches, which together 
comprise about seven-eighths of all the Presby- 
terian churches in the United States, were in 
session simultaneously last month at Buffalo, 
Mobile and Dallas, Texas, respectively. The 
opportunity was utilized for friendly exchanges 
of views, looking to possible union. The dif- 
ferences between the Northern and Southern 
Presbyterians rose from the slavery question 
and the Civil War. The Northern Presbyterians, 
at the recent general assembly, expunged from 
their records all aspersions made by previous 
assemblies reflecting upon the Christian char- 
acter of the Southern Presbyterians, and ex- 
pressed a readiness to confer regarding closer 
relations. ‘The Southern Presbyterians, when 
informed of this action, passed a resolution 
expressing their pleasure, and later adopted a 
report favoring closer relations. 
& 
ench Politics.—Last month’s municipal 
elections in France are of political interest, 
because the municipal councils are chosen on 
general party issues, and also because they have 
a share in the election of senators. In Paris the 
parties which support the government secured 
a majority of 8; out of 379 departmental and 
district councils 260 are now Ministerialist, as 
against 230 before the elections.——May 27th 
the Chamber of Deputies approved the course 
of the government in recalling Monsieur Nisard, 
ambassador to the Vatican, rejected all proposi- 
tions of the extreme element for an immediate 
dissolution of the relations between church and 
state, and acquiesced in the government’s pro- 
posal to defer the discussion of the denunciation 
of the concordat—the arrangement between the 
French government and the church—until next 
January. The vote approving the action of the 
government was 427 to 95. 
& 
8 pw of Senator Quay.—Hon. Matthew 
Stanley Quay, United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and one of the most influential 
Republican leaders, died May 28th, aged 70. Mr. 
Quay was a colonel of Pennsylvania volunteers 
in the Civil War. He was —————————— 
military secretary to the | 
Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, 1861-5 ; was a member 
of the legislature, 1865-7 ; 





tary of the commonwealth, 
for two years recorder of 
Philadelphia, and for two 
years state treasurer; was 
chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee 
in 1888; was elected to 
the United States Senate in 1887 and ‘reélected 
in 1893; and after having been defeated in the 
legislature in 1899, and refused admission to 
the Senate on executive appointment, was 
again elected in 1901 for the term which will 
end in 1905. ® 


ecent Deaths.—Charlton Thomas Lewis, 

who won distinction as a brilliant Greek and 
Latin scholar, a mathematician and actuary, a 
lawyer, journalist and author, and an unweary- 
ing worker for prison reform, died May 27th, aged 
70.——Mayor Robert M. McLane of Baltimore 
committed suicide May 30th. He had been for 
some time under severe mental strain, induced 
in part by the great fire and the problems of 
rebuilding. He was 37 years old. 





SENATOR Quay. 
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support that is necessary. 


Canvas Wi g2wam 


A Tent for Boys. 


q This tent is made after the style of 
an Indian wigwam. It is 612 feet high, 
6 feet in diameter at the base, and 
large enough for camping purposes, 
affording accommodation for two boys. 


@ The material is a strong, brown-colored drill, sufficiently heavy 
to withstand an ordinary storm. 
or seven saplings, which may be cut on the spot, furnish all the 


It is quickly and easily pitched; six 








@ The Wigwam will be given to Com- 


panion subscribers for one new sub- 


scription and 85 cents extra. 
Sent by express, 


$2.00. 


Price 
charges in 


either case to be paid by receiver. *¥ ¥ 














A Special U.S. Flag. 


q This is a durable 6x 4 foot flag, 
suitable for the home or school. 
The material is a fast-dye cotton 
bunting with double stitched stripes 
and the full number of sewed 


stars. QThis is the first 
opportunity we have 
had to secure a sat- 
isfactory flag at a 
low price. We 
trust our subscribers 
will take advantage 
of the offer to ob- 
tain a Flag for the 
National holiday. 














The Special U.S. Flag will be given 


to Companion subscribers for one new 


subscription and 25 cents extra. 
Postage paid by us. ¥ * ¥ 


$1.25. 


Price 








A Special Watch Offer. 


@ The case is of durable filled gold, open face and a gentlemen's 


medium size. 


The movement is made by the New England Watch 
Company, and will keep good time 


Q We have but a limited num- 


ber of these Watches, and while they last offer them at the very 


special price of $3.75 each. 


If sent by mail include 15 cents extra 


for postage and registration fee. 








Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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TELE GRAPHY 

doo low and cat Ep reduced gue-half by 

for board. Railroads give our 

nmediate employment and fur- 

ree passes to destinations. We have 

more orders for operators than 

ZB: QW we can fill, and give students 

ee choice of different railroads in 

> many states. Write for Catalog. 

We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 

Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 

HAS TRIED BOTH 

TRAVEL FOR HEALTH VS. DIETING. 

A man who was sent to Europe for his health 
and finally found cure in a little change in his diet 
says: 

“I was troubled with dyspepsia for five years 
and two doctors here in Kenosha that treated me 
for over a year both told me there was no help for 
me. Then I had an expert from Chicago but still 
received no relief; then. followed another expert 
from Chicago who came to our house two times a 
month for four months. He gave me up like all 
the others and told me to take a trip across the 
ocean which I did in the year 1899, and came home 
about as bad as when I started. The doctors told 
me my stomach lining was full of sores. Then I 
began to study my own case and learned of the 
diet recommended by the Postum Cereal Co., so I 
gave up coffee, pork and all greasy foods and 
began using Postum Food Coffee. Gradually I 
got better and better until I am well now as I ever 
was in my younger days, have no trouble and eat 
anything fit to eat. 

“Sometimes away from home I am persuaded to 
drink coffee but I only take a sip of it, for it tastes 
bitter and disagreeable to me ; but the longer I use 
Postum the better I like it and the better I feel. 
I could say a great deal more of my experience 
with Postum, but think this will give every one a 
good idea of what leaving off coffee and using 
Postum can do.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 
we SHIP On APPROVAL 

DAYS 4 FREE 
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cet to 1903 Models 
Second-Hand Wheels 


$3 tc $8 
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MEAD CYCLE CO Dent. ‘30 8, O1 Chicago. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
For Every Boy 
To Make $100.00. 
THE TECHNICAL WORLD has guaranteed 


its advertisers an increase of 100,000 copies. 
“make good” and 


‘rite 











We want the boys to help us 
make $100 for themselves. We can appoint 
only one hundred applicants. Write to-day for 
special proposition, sample copy and list of 
additional prizes for boys. State age and number 
of hours you can devote to the work. 


Address Boys’ Department, 


THE TECHNICAL WORLD, 
3321 Armour Ave., Chicago. 

















She bhi C. love 


THE 





Just out. Incomparably sweeter, stronger — 
truer in tone than any other harmonica. 

boys’ book, “The New York Bower Boy. 
oy, =~ structions which will ena 
any boy oF et a tune on a harmonica in ten 
minutes, sen REE on request. 


STRAUSS MFG. CO., Dept. 13, 395 Broadway, New York. 

























Double Strength ; twice the wear. 
Y KM” is the only hosiery, at the 
price, . knit of yarn of 
hest tombed Egyp’ tian lisle. Other 
2c. sorts are but 1- or, 2-thread yarn. 
ngle or double 
knees, ane 7 ~& rib, medium or 
heavy ; . Black or tan. 
it Hose, two weights—medium 
& heavy. Black, tan, pearl, mahogany, 
Tourist and Cadet bine: sizes 9 to 1134. 
Women’s Hose, medium weight; 
sizes 8 to 10. Black or  s 
—— for the ‘‘Y KM,” 
genuineness, on ma... pair. 


If your dealer won’t supply you. 

send 25c. for sample pr. rio $1.50" 

for 6 prs.(one or assorted colors 

in men’s hose). Delivery free 
Write for pooklet, 

- «Pe Reasons Wi — 


* Hosi rf 
better and tery 


York Kni 
Main Street, treet, fork Pa. 


—— 
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Canal in a River.—The Russian govern- 

ment is considering a scheme to connect 
Riga, on the Baltic Sea, with Cherson, on the 
Black Sea, by means of a deep draft canal fol- 
lowing the rivers Dwina and Dnieper. Although 
there is to be a paved tow-path on one side, the 
canal, as planned, will run for more than 1,000 
miles in the bed of the Dnieper, where the 
river is several times wider than the full width 
of the canal, which is to be 266 feet. The line 
of the canal amidst the river-water will be 
indicated by elevated signals. 

& 


i pp Thylacine.—Of the strange and rare 
animals now inhabiting the earth the thyla- 
eines of Tasmania, commonly known as the 
Tasmanian wolf, are among the most singular 
in appearance and habits. They have been 
almost exterminated by the Tasmanian sheep- 
farmers, whose 
folds they rav- 
age. They are 
represented in 
Regent’s Park, 
London, by a 
single living specimen. The thylacine looks like 
a cross between a wolf and a hyena, but it has 
tiger-like stripes on its back and hind quarters, 
and belongs to the marsupials, like the kangaroo. 
But whereas the kangaroo feeds on vegetables, 
the thylacine is carnivorous. When Europeans 
first settled in Tasmania thylacines were very 
common in the rocky and mountainous districts, 
and they are not now found in any other part of 
the world. ® 
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ingular Radium Phenomenon.—A 

German experimenter describes a singular 
electrical phenomenon exhibited by a glass 
tubeful of radium bromide. The substance 
had been sealed up in the tube in December, 
1902. Six months later the experimenter was 
about to open the tube with a file, but as soon 
as the metal touched the glass the tube was 
pierced by a brilliant electric spark, accom- 
panied by a sharp sound. It is thought that 
the retention in the tube of the positively 
charged Alpha particles, which cannot pene- 
trate glass, and the continual escape of the 
negatively charged Beta particles, which do 
penetrate glass, set up a difference in the elec- 
tric potential inside and outside the tube so 
great that at last a spark was able to pass 
through the glass wall. 

& 


wo more New Elements.— Prof. 

Charles Baskerville of the University of 
North Carolina has discovered two new chemi- 
cal elements, allied to thorium, from which 
the mantles of Welsbach burners are derived. 
He has named one of them carolinium, in 
honor of his state, and the other berzelium, 
after the name of the great Swedish chemist, 
Berzelius. Both the new elements are radio- 
active, giving off rays that penetrate metals, 
wood and other substances, and that are capable 
of producing photographic and visible light 
effects. Like other radio-active elements, they 
are of high atomic weight. Professor Basker- 
ville has been on the track of these new elements 
for several years. ® 


Gener Strange Worms.—A puzzle for 
naturalists, of many years’ standing, has 
just been solved by German and English inves- 
tigators. Periodically, in the autumn, the sea 
round the Samoan Islands suddenly swarms with 
headless marine worms, known to natives as 
the palolo. The creatures are very slender, and 
average about 16 inches in length. It is now 
known that the palolo bores into the reef rock 
of the islands, and that in its complete state it 
consists of a thicker anterior part, about four 
inches long, carrying the head, and a more 
slender and segmented posterior part, which at 
particular seasons separates off and swims 
about; and in this headless form the worms 
are so numerous that the water seems abso- 
lutely ‘‘alive’’ with them. 
® 


ubic Miles of Marble.—A recent esti- 

mate of the extent of the marble deposits 
at the celebrated Carrara quarries in Italy 
makes the total area of the valuable strata 80 
square miles. In places the marble is said to 
extend three-quarters of a mile beneath the 
earth’s surface. ® 


“_— Rain - Drops.’’—In slabs of Trias- 
sic rock little depressions are often seen 
which have been called ‘‘fossil rain-drops,’’ 
the idea being that they were formed by shower$ 
on muddy sea-beaches, and preserved by being 
covered with a layer of mud at the next high 
tide. But a correspondent of Nature, in 
England, suggests, in view of recent observa- 
tions of his on a flood plain in the Dorn valley, 
that the supposed impressions of rain-drops 


| may really be due to pittings formed by bubbles 


in a film of mud at the bottom of shallow 
water. He has watched the formation of many 
such pittings, and found that after the mud has 


| @ried they exactly resemble ‘‘fossil rain-drops.’’ 








and ASTHMA cured tostay CURED. Book 


HAY FEVER Free. P. Harold ieske. Buffalo, N. 


WAN TED. Students to take orders for our Type- 
writer Ribbons and Carbon Paper. iberal com- 
mission. STATIONERY SUPPLY Co., Roc hester, N. Y. 


RELIABLE MAN WANTED. 


An established cereal food company desires the ser- 
vices of a reliable man to fill responsible position. 
Compensation #1,800 per annum with commissions. 
Mignest references requese and given. 
Address anager, Box 742, Bellevue, Mich. 


GINSEN A Profitable Crop. 
conne —— from small invest- 
ment. five cents for par- 
ticulars of cultivation, Price- inst of Roots, Seed, etc. 
T. H. Sutton, 510 Sherwood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


ror KITCHEN FLOORS 


and all other hardwood floors. Hot 
water and grease do not affect 
it. Booklet Free. 1. H. Wiley 
Waxene Co., 92 Sudbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
For Sale Everywhere. 



























of .22 caliber can now be bought 
with hollow-point bullets which 
mushroom on impact as shown 
in the cut above. They are won- 
derful game- killers. 


MOST BOYS KNOW 


U. M. C. 


.22 Cartridges as U Cartridges 
from the trade-mark on the head 
of each shell. They insist that 
the dealer sell them the U kind, 


for they are sure fire and accurate. 


CALIFORNIA 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


FASTEST TIME 
SHORTEST LINE 
SMOOTHEST TRACK 





Millions have been s spent in the improvement 
of this line, and all human ingenuity has 
been adopted to protect its patrons 
against accident. The line is re- 
nowned forits fast trains and 
the general superiority 
of its service and 
equipment. 


TOURIST SLEEPERS A SPECIALTY 
E. L. LOMAX,G. P. & T.A. 


UNION PACIFIC 
Omaha, Neb. 





Write us about these hollow-point .22s. 





The Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company, 
Agency: 313 Broadway, N. Y. 


Factory: Bridgeport, Conn. 
86 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 




































i ERRIES are enjoyable 

however you eat them, 
whether with a spoon or 
even with your fingers, but 


it is now the style to use 
dainty silver berry forks, 
so we have made the 


Lakewood 
Berry Set, 


/ because what’s the use of 





living if you can’t be in style! 

If you’ve never eaten berries 
with a tiny silver fork a new 
pleasure awaits you ; try it. You 
can secure a set for your table 
much cheaper than you think; price 






them at your dealer’s. 
They are true to our motto; “Equal to ster- 
ling in finish, superior to sterling in wear.” 

Send for Catalogue No. 4 
SIMEON .. ‘. GEORGE H. ROGERS COMPANY, 
x 1205, Hartford, Conn. 

"Met in the Trust. 
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: Beautify the School Grounds. 








1 E are constantly receiving encouraging reports from schools 
States in relation to the work of 


q in all parts of the United 
beautifying the school grounds. 


b Flint, Mich., May 23, 1904. 
j The Youth’s Companion Company. 

q Dear Sirs. Permit me to report 
something of the work done in Genesee 
County, Mich., as a result of your wor- 
thy endeavors in the improvement of 
q school premises. Nearly all of the 
140 schools in this county did some- 
4 thing to beautify the school grounds 
this year. Many trees and shrubs 
J were set out, and other improvements 
4 made as a result of thorough agitation. 
J Respectfully yours, 

, F. J. JOHNSON. 








, Any school desiring to join in this National movement will, on 
s application to us, receive important and helpful literature which 
h will make the work easy and successful. Address, 


— 
> 


, THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
, Educational Department. Boston, Massachusetts. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekty issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order, When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE EFFECTS OF FASTING. 

very living body requires a 

quantity of food that is com- 
mensurate with the tissues it 
consumes in the performance of 
its functions. When nourish- 
ment is withheld, the body is 
forced to subsist on its own tis- 
sues. The fat is first appropri- 
ated, then the muscles and other 
structures. The emaciation and loss of strength 
are so rapid that life has rarely been maintained 
longer than ten days, when neither food nor drink 
was taken. If, however, an abundance of water 
is drunk, the wasting is greatly retarded and life 
can be supported for a much longer time, provided 
that the body be kept at complete rest. Thus 
restricted, fasting is often made a valuable adjunct 
to other measures in the treatment of disease. A 
limitation of the diet is more frequently resorted 
to than an entire withdrawal of nourishment. 

Restriction of diet is often valuable also as a 
means of preventing illness. Most persons not 
employed in manual labor eat more than is requi- 
site for their support. Overeating seldom yields 
an increase of nutrition. The excess of food, on 
the contrary, imposes a burden upon the liver, 
kidneys and other organs whose office it is to free 
the blood of effete matter. When this burden 
becomes excessive, illness isinduced. Headache, 
loss of appetite, lassitude and all the other symp- 
toms commonly assembled under the term “bilious- 
ness” are the usual manifestations of it. The 
accumulation of poisons is further favored by 
neglect of drink, when too little water is taken 
into the system to maintain the secretions and 
carry off the waste. 

The waste products which result from an over- 
indulgence in meat are more acutely poisonous 
than those from vegetables. They belong to the 
uric acid group of poisonous substances, which 
are regarded as particularly active in the produc- 
tion of gout, rheumatism and neuralgia. Or if the 
quantity of animal food taken be so excessive 
and remain so long in the intestines as to undergo 
decomposition through the action of bacteria, 
ptomain-poisoning is produced, and it may be so 
severe as to be distinguished with difficulty from 
typhoid fever. 

In the less severe cases relief is promptly 
secured by abstaining from meat for a few days, 
hastening the removal of the toxic matter by the 
drinking of as much pure water as the stomach 
will tolerate, or by means of a laxative mineral 
water. Muscular exercise and bathing are also 
advantageous for prevention. 
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ADMIRAL MAKAROFF. 


pe the catastrophe at Port Arthur in which 
Admiral Makaroff and the officers and men of 
the Russian battle-ship Petropavlovsk were lost, 
English journals, in speaking of him with appre- 
ciative admiration, introduce various anecdotes 
illustrative of the characteristics of the man which 
show that beneath a stern and impressive exterior 
were hidden very human and likable qualities. 

He spoke English with accuracy, and because of 
this, his intense activity and his liking for outdoor 
sports, Emperor Alexander nicknamed him “The 
Englishman.” Even when past middle age he 
devoted two hours each day to physical exercise. 
A favorite sport was swimming. When in com- 
mand at Cronstadt, “Old Bluebeard’”’—so named 
because of the huge whiskers and mustache—was 
rowed out from the government quay for his daily 
morning plunge and swim. It seems the very 
irony of fate that so skilled a swimmer should 
have perished of drowning. 

He had a kindly heart for the poor and the 
unfortunate, and his morning outings found him 
surrounded by the waiting halt and blind, among 
whom his copecks were liberally distributed. 
Nor was he always discriminative in his charities. 
“Makaroft’s mendicant,” for example, was a well- 
known character in Cronstadt. This was a decrepit 
and not at all reputable old sailor, the object 
of Makaroff's frequent charitable regards, who 
wore a placard on his breast on which was in- 
scribed, “I am under the patronage of our gov- 
ernor.”” This, when the sailor was arrested for | 
drunkenness, he was wont to display to the magis- 
trate, much to the amusement of the court officers | 
and visitors. 

As is well known, Makaroff had a decided genius 
for mechanical and engineering invention. He 
drew and copied the designs of his inventions, 
and he occasionally painted from nature in water- 
colors. It is told of him that once while thus 
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engaged, during a trip to Finland, he was ap- 
proached by two young naval cadets, who saw in 
him only an elderly and carelessly dressed man. 
They criticized his sketch with frank disapproval 
of his artistic efforts, when Makaroff, turning to 
look at them, quietly said, “I think I know you, 
gentlemen.” 

“We don’t know you,” said one of the young- 
sters, “but you and ‘Old Bluebeard’ are as like as 
two eggs!” 

The incident ended by Makaroff’s inviting the 
offenders to luncheon. When he dismissed them, 
he smilingly but significantly said, “Remember 
that even elderly artists deserve proper respect 
from naval aristocrats.” 
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THE STRATEGIST AT THE BREAK- 
FAST - TABLE. 


he boarding-house keeper was entertaining a 

friend of her youth, who was much impressed 
by the landlady’s success. A question or two as 
to method led the keeper of the boarding-house 
to disclose her secret. 


“If it hadn’t been for my breakfast system I 
should never have been able to lay by a single 
.’ said the boarding-house keeper, with 
modest pride. ‘ 

“Your breakfast system?” echoed the friend. 

“Yes, my breakfast system,’’ was the brisk 
reply. “You see, my boarders are all business 

eople, so they have to be down-town at a certain 
ime. I serve the week-day breakfasts piping 
hot—so hot they have to wait a little for things to 
cool, and then they haven’t time to eat so much. 

“Sundays I serve them rather cool, and then 
they don’t care to eat much. Holidays I make the 
breakfasts spe good and just hot enough, 
so pan bene they’ll wait a while before a 
oe pet aps they had intended. It works beaut 
u y!” 
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HE KNEW THEY WOULD FIT. 


Mississippi Congressman, says the New Or- 

leans Picayune, once owned a handsome pair 
of light gray trousers which were much admired 
by his colored neighbors. Unfortunately they 
became spotted. 


“Here, Charlie,” said the Congressman to a 
negro servant who had long coveted them, “take 
these trousers and clean them.” 

Charlie took them home, and after two days of 
careful inactivity brought them back. 

“’Scuse me, boss,’ he said, “but ’claih to gra- 
cious, seem like Ah cain’t git dat spot out no way.” 

“Did you brush it?” 

“Yasseh.”’ 


“Scour it?” 

“Yasseh. ’Pear like Ah done ev’ything, but Ah 
jes’ cain’t git it out no way.” 

“Well, did ag try ammonia?” 

“No, seh! No, seh!” exclaimed Charlie, with a 


delighted snicker. ‘Ah didn't try ’em on me yit, 
seh, but Ah knows dey’d fit!” 
*® 
MISTOOK THE MOTIVE. 
iN old man was sitting in the street-car. In the 
aisle near him stood a young woman. He 


made a movement to rise, says the Detroit News, 
as if to give her his seat. 

“Never mind, sir,” said the young woman, im- 
pane’ “Just keep your seat.” 

She smiled petresteney on the old man, who 
stared and looked dazed. After two blocks more 
he again attempted to rise, but the young woman 
pushed him back, explaining politely, ‘I’ve stood 
so long now I don’t mind it. Please keep your 
seat.” 

“I say, young lady,” cried the old man in shrill 
irritation, ‘‘I want to git off! You’ve e me go 
half a mile past my street already.” 


* © 


DIRECT EVIDENCE. 


he lawyer shook his finger warningly at the 

witness and said, ‘‘Now we want to hear just 
what you know, not what some one else knows, 
or what you think, or anything of that kind, but 
what you know. Do you understand ?” 

“Wal, I know,” said the witness, with emphasis, 
as lie lifted one limber leg and laid it across the 
other, “I know that Clay Grubb said that Bill 
Thomson told him that he heard John Thomas’s 
wife tell Sid Shuford’s gal that her husband was 
there when the fight tuk place, and that he said 
that they slung each other around in the bushes 
right consid’able.” 


* © 


SAFE ON THE CINDER - PATH. 


here are parts of Kentucky where some of the 

mountaineers have never seen a locomotive. 
One of these mountaineers who drifted into civi- 
lization encountered a railroad-train, and took to 
flight down the track. 

The engineer stopped the train and captured 
what he supposed was a crazy man. Finding him 
sane, though breathless, the engineer in anger 
asked him why he did not get off the track. 

“Get off the track!” roared the mountaineer. 
“If I'd ever took to plowed land the thing would 
have caught me for sure.” 


* © 


A SCHOONER AT A TIME, MAYBE. 
acts are better than figures, even when the 
figures are trustworthy. “Do you know, my 
friends,” said a temperance lecturer, “that within 
the span of a human life a man can drink enough 
whisky and beer to float a ship?” 
“He can do more than that, pardner!” called 


out a oe old man in the audience, who had | 
1 


once been the captain of a whaling-vessel. “He 
can do more than that!” he repeated, wiping his 
eyes with his coat-sleeve. ‘He can drink up the 
ship itself. I did!” 


* © 


A CENTER OF CULTURE. 


he drummer and the postmaster were talking 
together in the village store. The Chicago 
News records the dialogue between them. 


“So this is getting to be quite a musical center, 
eh?” asked the drummer. 

“Yes, sir!’ replied the postmaster. “Mrs. 
Wiggs has —_ a phonograph, Sile Crawfoot 
has learned to play the mouth-organ with his nose, 
an’ I’m sellin’ jew’s-harps like hot cakes.” 


Stenography, etc. 
thorouginy taught. 
cAST 


ELEGRAPHY Sisrsnryest: 


for practical work. Positions for all graduates. 


Complete Home Learner’s telegraph outfit,$5. 
Simplified shorthand by mail, $2. Catalogue free. 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box , Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





HANDLE HOT DISHES, 
Stove Utensils, etc., without burning your hands, b: 

using our ASBESTOS HAND GUARD —fire proof. 
15 cents, post-paid. AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 
Trainer Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass. 











Marlboro ="... 


attached without sewing in manner shown 
by small illustration below. You can_have 
several belts and slip them on and off in a 
second. It’s —, different from other 
buckles. Fine frosted gold plate. 


5 Cents F | 


Post- 
Your monogram engraved free. 


Paid. 
Lon 41 SUMMER ST., Novelties in 


























GLORIOUS 
PANORAMA 


In the Colorado canons are stu- 

ndous walls rising perpendicu- 
arly, or gradually sloping back 
toward greater hills, or, yet 
again, leaning forward above the 
chasm, as if threatening to come 
tumbling down—projecting great 
rocks that hang suspended over 
the train as it glides smoothly 
by—a panorama of wonders and 
grandeur such as belong only to 
the Rocky Mountains. 


The Fast Trains to 


COLORADO 


are via 


UNION PACIFIC 


LOW RATES 
Be sure your tickets read over this line. 
A ff “The Rockies, Great Salt Lake 
Yellowstone,” sent free on application to — 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 


UNION PACIFIC 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Musically and structurally as nearly perfect as 
human ingenuity can devise. Unequaled for 
wearing and tune-staying qualities. Will stand 
the most trying climate. 299 Ivers & Pond 
pianos have been purchased by the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston, during 
the past twenty years. 


EASY PAYMENTS. 


May we explain our method of supplying our pianos to 

urchasers wherever their residence may be ? Where we 
oe no dealer we will quote prices, sell on time payments 
(a small cash payment at time of purchase, balance in 
monthly payments covering 12,.24 or 36 mouths) prac- 
tically renting a piano till it is paid for. 

We ship pianos subject to approval to be returned at our 
expense for railroad freights if not entirely satisfactory. 

A beautiful catalogue picturing our latest styles of 
Grands and Uprights and giving much valuable informa- 
tion to piano-buyers mailed free, also list of time and cash 
prices. Old pianos taken in exchange. Write to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





A Kitchen Help 
FREE 


Christine Terhune Herrick, the noted 
writer on household economy, has just 
written a new book entitled : 

“Kitchen Experience” 
which every housewife should have—it is 
bright and helpful—tells how to lighten 

r, how to work without worry, and 
makes you acquainted with the new 


GRANITE 
Royal sr 
WARE 
(Patented.) 
the best kitchen ware ever made—as dur- 


able as steel, almost as light as tin, clean 
china, neither rusts nor dents, does not 















Write for the book at once—it’s free. 
NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO. 
Dept. K. 81 Fulton St., New York. 








There's good Bread 


Al ivevata 


You can always be sure of rat good meal when bread amelial 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR forms the foundation. 


is assured long before it comes to you. 


Its goodness 
Itis constantly 


tested at the mills to secure high uniform quality. 


It*s the 


be st 


flour and 


always the best. 

















